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ILL, keep you posted on Current History, Educational Improve- 
ments, Art, Science, Race Issues, Sociological Movements and 
Religion. It is the herald of the Dawn of the Day. It is the first 
magazine ever edited in the South by Colored Men. It will prove to 
be a necessity in the cultured colored homes and a source of informa- 
tion on Negro inspirations and aspirations in the white homes. 

This is a year of great things. The country is becoming altru- 
istic and the Negro is emerging from his age of Fire and Blood. We 
shall study carefully the trend of the times. This is the year of the 
Presidential election. The great World’s Fair will be held at St. Louis 
this year. The Panama Canal will be built this year. The Orient is 
aflame. ‘There are a thousand things you want to watch. We are go- 
ing to keep up with things and events for you. Agents wanted every- 
where. 
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Politics 
from the 
Colored Man’s View 





The September number of THE VorcE oF THE NEGRO 
will be agreat number. It will be our National Political 
Number. It will be a veritable encyclopedia on the col- 
ored man’s national politics. September is the opening 
month of the campaign. About the first of the month 
the campaign managers will turn loose the spellbinders. 
The big guns will be heard from Maine to California. 
This is to be a stirring presidential campaign. The 
Democrats are going to put upa hard fight. When it 
comes to vote-getting sensible politicians lose sight of 
color and seek votes. The question arises, 


What Do the Negroes Think of this Campaign? 


What ticket will the black voters of the doubtful States 
flock to? And why? The September Voice will answer 
these questions from facts gathered by a host of inde- 
fatigable workers. We have turned our contributors 
loose over the entire country, and asked them to secure 
Negro sentiment in this campaign at any cost. In ad- 
dition to this, we have asked several very prominent 
white men to write for this number. Among them is 
Secretary of State John Hay, United States Senator Dol- 
liver, Secretary of the Treasury Shaw and the Chairman 
of the National Republican Committee George B. Cor- 
telyou. These men, along with the ablest men of our 
own race, will discuss such subjects as, The True Basis 
of American Suffrage, The Birth and History of the Re- 
publican Party, The Republican Party and the Negro, 
and a dozen other subjects of like nature. 


Miss this Number of tthe Magazine 


if you want to get first hand the very best sentiment of 
the race on political issues of the campaign. 


Send us your subscription at once. $1.00 per year, 
ten cents a copy. 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Great Highway of Trade and Travel 
THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES 


Excellent Service 
Quick Time 


Convenient Schedules 
The Southern Railway is the Great Through Line 


: <3 North, East, South and West 
EXCELLENT SCHEDULES AND REDUCED RATES TO 
ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION... 
J. C. BEAM, Dist.ri@ Passenger Agent, 


Kimball House Corner 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 




















Louisville @ Nashville Railroad 


SHORTEST LINE 
QUICKEST TIME 
--- TO THE... 


+ ° 2 
World’s Fair--St. Louis 
TRAINS DAILY IN EACH DIRECTION 
oO HOURS QUICKEST TIME ny | 


LOOK AT THE TIME 


‘‘World’s Fair Flyer’’ 
LEAVE ATLANTA 4:30 P. M. DAILY 
ARRIVE ST. LOUIS 1:35 NOON NEXT DAY 


THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPERS 
DINING CAR SERVICE 











See that your ticket reads via L. & N. For full information call on or write 


jJ. G. HOLLENBECH, District Passenger Agent 


1N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Fea CALIFORNIA test 
THE ROCK ISLAND-FRISCO SYSTEMS 


Offer CHOICE of Routes to Pacific Coast Points VIA 


MEMPHIS 


ST. LOUIS 


—— OR: 


CHICAGO 























Beginning Sept. 15th and continuing daily to Oct. 15th, one-way Colonist tickets 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco will be on sale from Atlanta at the extremely 
low rate of $39.25. Very low rates can also be secured to the North-West 


Sept. 15th to Oct. 15th Quick Time and Excellent. Service. Descriptive 
literature and full information upon application. 


S. L. PARROTT, D. P. A., 
24 DECATUR STREET - - - ATLANTA, GEORGIA 























... Special Rates ... 
California, Colorado and Utah 


Union and Southern Pacific Companies 


First-class round trip tickets to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles from all Southeastern points August 15th to 
September 9th inclusive. 

First-class fare plus 50c. for round trip to Colorado 
and Utah from June 1st to September 30th inclusive. 
Return limit October 31st, 1904. 

Finest vessels and best service to Japan, China, Hono- 
lulu and Philippines. 


Ask for particulars. 


J. F. VAN RENSSELAER 


GENERAL AGENT 
R. 0. BEAN, T. P. A. 13 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Atlanta, Georgia. 


AN UNSECTARIAN CHRISTIAN INSTITUTION 


College and Normal Courses. 
Each with a Preparatory Course. 
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HOME LIFE AND TRAINING. 


For catalogue and information address, 


Rev. Horace Bumstead, D. D., President. 
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‘Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. 
A Christian Home School for Girls and Women. 
DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 





College Domestic Arts New Feature this year 

Christian Workers Cooking A Ten Weeks’ Course for Teachers 
Teacher's Professional Sewing _ Beginning October 4, 1904 

College Preparatory Dressmaking Rates for Boarders—fg for each four weeks 
Academic Basketry Site Pe a 

English Preparatory Printing Reduced Rates for Teachers Professional, Chris 
Nurse Training - Agriculture tian Workers and Nurse Training Courses 
Vocal and Instrumental Music Next Term opens October 4, 1904 











For further information apply to, 


Miss Harriet E. Giles, President. 








Atlanta Baptist College, 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Opens Thursday, October 4, 1904. 


Ofters Theological, Collegiate and Preparatory Courses. Has efficient faculty, 
well equipped Laboratories, etc. Terms for Board and all expenses except books, $10 
per month of four weeks. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application to 


GEORGE SALE, President. 
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The Loening Post 
so.cva year. NEW YORK 5, 35225. 


@ One of the leading newspapers 
of the United States. 


@ A faithful reading of its pages 
keeps you informed upon all the 
leading questions of the day. 


@ Its influence has always been 
for JUSTICE and the “OPEN 
DOOR OF HOPE.” 


@ Its attitude upon all the leading 
topics is marked by fairness with- 
out regard to popular clamor or 
pecuniary gain. 


For further particulars address 


The Loening Post 


206-210 Broadway, New York. 








HOTEL MACEO 
213 West 53d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


First-class accommodations only. Located one 
door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the city 
and depots pass the door. Illuminated throughout 
with electricity. Handsomely furnished rooms. 
Dining room service unsurpassed. Headquarters 
for the clergy and business men. Prices moder- 
ate. Telephone 803 Columbus. 


BENJ. F. THOMAS, Proprietor. 





Old goods look new 

And new goods shine 

When we get through 
Cleaning, pressing and dyeing. 


The Atlanta Steam Dye and Cleaning Works 
guarantees perfect satisfaction in cleaning, pressing and 
dyeing clothes of all descriptions, curtains, laces, feathers, 
silks, embroideries, trimmings, ribbons, etc., etc. Dyeing 
mourning goods a specialty. We have had eighteen years 
experience and have the best all-round, up-to-date cleaning 
establishment in the city. We call for and deliver goods to 
order. No delays or high prices. We pay express one way 
on work done out of town. Give us o trial 


Bell Phone 1461 
Atlanta Phone 954 


24 AUBURN AVE. .« ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
J. S. SPRATLING 


PROPRIETOR 






































“EVANSVILLE ROUTE” 





H E N| going to Chicago, St. P il or 





the Northwest BE SURE that YOUR 
TICHET READS VIA .° .° .° .° 2 2° 


.. LFIE.... 





It is the QuicKest and Best Line 
from ‘Atlanta and the Southeast 





Full information as to rates, schedules, etc., 
cheerfully furnished upon application. 
S. L. PARROTT, D. P. A., 
24 Decatur Street 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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OUR MONTHLY REVIEW 


The Vacation We are in the midst of the 
Season noontide of the good old 
The throb- 


spring gradually 


summer time. 
bing, thrilling, 
merged into the glorious, dazzling, 
With the passing of the 
peach and the apple blossoms there came 


pulsing 
luxur 
ious summer. 


the fragrant rose, and later, the golden 
shimmer of the bearded wheat. ‘The earth 
seems to be surcharged with energy and 
the corn and cotton go skyward in leaps 
and bounds. The 
loaded with nectar while richly foliaged 


fields are full of bees 
tree tops are blessed with the music of 
variegated and gorgeofsly plumed song- 
sters. 

August. 


Then we enter into the month of 
The grain has been gathered; the 
farmer has given the cotton ‘‘a running 
start’’ and left it to fight its own battles 
with the persistent and pestiferous wire 
grass; the merchant prince and the common 
clerk cease to push business very vigor- 
ously; and here we are, right in the midst 


of the vacation season. The country man 








takes to the picnic ground or the fishing 
creek while the city folk seek the magni- 
ficent woodlands, and the mineral springs, 
and the spicy gales of the sea. For the 
next thirty days there will be millions of 
employers 
work to 


and employees who will stop 
This 


they will do in spite of the advice of Uncle 


catch a vacation breath. 


Russell Sage to the contrary. Every body 
ought to take two weeks rest during the 
year—that is, everybody ought to change 
the regular routine of work and _ re- 
tire to some quiet retreat to seek relaxa- 
tion from the every day business strain. 
Whether we seek the mineral springs, and 
the capacious shade of the oaks, and the 
fragrant balsam of the pines, or the placid 
lakes to fish for trout, or the rhythmic, 
booming surf to listen to 
‘*The mighty note from the Ocean’s throat 
And the laugh of the wind in glee,’”’ 

at high noon when the 
sun dazzles and at the gloaming as the 
twilight fades and lessens we will instinc- 
tively turn toour books. We do not study; 
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we simply read. Let it be light literature, 
if you will, but let it be something from 
which we will secure some benefit. Most 
of our fiction of today is a vast lot of 
ephemeral stuff, entirely external in its 
predominant aspects. From every nook 
and cranny of the world there bobs up an 
author. We cannot afford to greedily 
drink in the sentiment of all of them. The 
vacation-taker wants to take along with 
him two or three books that are recom- 
mended by readers of high ideals. His 
books, in order to rest and benefit him, 
must contain delicacy, subtlety, vividity. 
The author must have the ability to give 
us snatches of soul-language; to give us 
evanescent glimpses of the soul-world; to 
fascinate and thrill us; to rivet the coarser 
grovelling self with the magic of winged 
words to the subtler inner world; to in- 
spire within us a yearning, gnawing hun- 
ger for something farther, better, nobler. 
Thus we shall return to our own work im- 
mensely profited and yet thoroughly rested. 





The National Re- 
publican Conven- 


The National 
Republican Convention 
tion which met in 
Chicago on June 22nd. last did nothing 
that was unexpected. There is such thor- 
ough harmony between every element of 
the party that it would have been possible 
for almost everything that was done in the 
convention, save the vicé-presidential nomi- 
nation, to have been accurately forecasted 
weeks before the assembled. 
Still, the harmony that existed does not, 


convention 


as the Democrats claim, indicate that Mr, 
Criticism of 
anything the party or the president does 
may be expected from the partisan Demo- 
cratic We predicted months ago 
that Theodore Roosevelt would unani- 
mously nominated by the convention and 


Roosevelt is 3 political boss. 


press. 


be 


that he would be elected by the largest ma- 
jority 
president. 


American 
The harmony so manifest at 


of votes ever given an 
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Chicago and the foregone conclusion that 
the president would be unanimously nomi- 
nated without opposition are the fruits of 
confidence inspired in the masses of Re- 
publican voters by the presideut’s past 
three years of efficient administration. Mr. 
Roosevelt has taken the American people 
into his confidence on every living issue of 
thecountry. Asa consequence every state 
in the Union had instructed for him before 
the convention. The platform adopted 
contains the usual amount of platitudes, 
the meaningless far-fetched 
phrases, but on the whole, it is a splendid 
political document. 


monotony of 


It is a compromise be- 
tween the regular standpatters and the more 
aggressive element of the Republicans. 
The first part of the platform is given over 
entirely to the glorification of the past 
achievements of the party and on the whole 
the claims made are true.. It is true that 
the only full Democratic administration we 
have had in forty years plunged the coun- 
try into ‘‘an evil plight.’’ On the other 
hand even the Democrats admit that the 
Republican party has showna high capa- 
city for rule and government. It has a 
long list of glorious achievements to make 
up its history. It has been the party of 

The platform 
the action of the president against ‘‘the un- 


accomplishments. recites 
just discrimination of legal encroachment 
of vast aggregations of capital’’ and prom- 
ises to continue this policy; insists on the 
maintenance of the principles of protection 
and promises that the party will attend to 
the adjustment of schedules at the proper 
time; declares for reciprocity where-ever 
reciprocal arrangements can be affected con- 
sistent with the principles of protection; 
sticks to the gold standard; demands the 
equitable regulation of labor and capital by 
law; promises congressional action to de- 
termine whether the Southern constitutions 
have discriminated against voters on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude, and threatens the reduction of 
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congressional representation accordingly; 
eoulogizes the late Mr. McKinley and com- 
mends Mr. Roosevelt to the considerate 
judgement of the American people without 
reservation. Probably the plank in the 
platform which will interest the Negro 
most is the following: 

“We favor such congressional action as shall de- 
termine whether by special discrimination the 
elective franchise in any state has been unconsti- 
tutionally limited, and, if such is the case, we de- 
mand that representation in congress and in the 
electorial colleges shall be proportionately re- 
duced as directed by the constitution of the Uni- 
ted States.’’ 

While the Negro isnot mentioned in this 
paragraph we know that it refers to condi- 
tions in the South. The party has plainly 
taken note of the fact that the Southern 
Democrats have legislated themselves into 
the South and mean 
the Capitol 

plank, we 
the 
virtual 


permanent power in 
to legislate themselves into 

at Washington. As to the 
do not find much consolation for 
disfrancised Negro in it. It isa 
surrender of the Fifteenth 
to the Constitution. 
threat the 


would set its stamp of approval upon South- 


Amendment 
By carrying out the 
Republicans make, the party 


ern disfranchisement. It says to the South: 
“You may difranchise the Negro; all we 
ask of you is that you be fair enough to not 
claim them as voters for a basis of congress- 
ional representation when they are not ac- 
cording to your new franchise laws citi- 
zens,”’ of the dis- 


Then what becomes 


franchised Negro? ‘The Republicans be- 
come sharers in the responsibility for his 
disfranchisement. 
dent Roosevelt. 


Our hope is in Presi- 
He stands for the open 
The Na- 
Senator 


door to all who worthily strive. 
tional nominated 
Charles H. Fairbanks as the running mate 


of the President. 


Convention 
Senator Fairbanks isa 
cool, calculating statesman and will add 
materially to the ticket. Secretary of Com- 


merce and Labor George B. Cortelyou has 
been selected Chairman of the National 
Committee. 


A clean campaign is assured. 
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The National The National 


Democratic Convention Democratic Con- 
vention, assem- 
bled in St. Louis, July 6th., demonstrated 
anew the fact that their party is a party of 
It 
nouncing the Republicans and criticising 


what they had done. 


negation. spent most of its force de- 

Their platform con- 
demns the Republican Administration as 
sorely corrupt; condemns the President as a 
spectacular usurper; condemns the Republi- 
can colonial policy; denounces the Republi- 
can tariff; threatens to ‘‘run amuck’’ among 
our industrial monopolies if given a chance; 
and condemned the Republicans for their 
promise to investigate the spirit and appli- 
cation of the new Southern Constitutions 
with the object of hereafter not allowing 
Southern men to count Negroes as citizens 
when in Congress but refusing to consider 
them at The good 
things which the Republicans have done 


as citizens home. 
which the Democrats commended they say 
passed Congress by a ‘‘non partisan vote.’’ 
The platform declares for reciprocity, asks 
permission of the American people to be al- 
lowed to build the Isthmain canal, declares 
for a reduction of the army expenses and 
commits the party to civil service reform. 
The election of United States Senators by 
popular vote is declared for and polygamy 
is condemned in no uncertain language. 
The platform is as silent as a sphinx on the 
money question. There was a striking 
contrast between the orderly Chicago con- 
vention and this vast mob at St. Louis. 
There was noise and disorder during the en- 
tire convention and William Jennings Bryan 
was about the only man who could com- 
the attention the delegates. 
Parker nominated for 
Hearst, 
running 


of Judge 


was president, 
the candidate of the hessian class, 
with Olney, Cockrell, 
Gray and others following with complimen- 
William 
J. Bryan made a magnificent fight in the 


second 


tary state votes to favorite sons. 
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the 


of the radical Demo- 


platform committee for incorpora- 
tion of the doctrines 
cracy in the platform at the exclusion of 
the Tilman 
fought hard to have a strong anti-Negro 
plank placed in the platform. The plat- 
form said nothing about the money ques- 
tion, and denounced the Republicans for 
re-opening 


views of the conservatives. 


the race question, which the 
Democrats themselves have kept open in 
the press, in Congress and on the platform 
Martin Littleton, in 
presenting the name of Judge Parker to 


since emancipation. 


the convention, said that ‘‘there is no princi- 
ple which does not rest upon a condition 
and there 


is no condition which may not 


” 


change. The logic of this argument is 


that all principles change. Of course this 
is not so, but it is good Democratic doc- 
trine. The party has shifted and compro- 
mised every important principle to win. 
What appears to be a shrewd political trick 
Parker and his lieutenants at St. 
Louis took place after the Judge’s nomina- 
tion. 


between 


The platform had been adopted with- 
out a money plank, due to the herculean 
fight of the 

When 


been 


3ryan, and thus party 


the 
clinched, 


been saved from a split. 


had 


assumed a 


radical support 
Judge Parker 


and 


dramatic role 


wired a startling message to St. 


Louis saying that he stood forthe gold 
standard and that his name had better be 
withdrawn har- 


if his views were not in 


mony with the convention. Judge Parker 
never thought for one moment that his 
name would be withdrawn. It was simply 
He 


succeeded, for the convention practically 


an effort to undo Bryan by strategy. 


endorsed his views. Judge Parker’s running 
mate is former Senator Henry Davis, of 
West Virginia, a very rich old man who be- 
lieves strongly in Vardamanism—a _ gov- 
ernment of force and fraud. He has re- 
cently been advocating the disfranchise- 
ment of the Negro solely as a means of in- 


stalling the Democrats in power. It would 
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proof with the Democrats plainly visible in | the lic 
the absurdity of extravagant platform <0 fev 
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November. The voter will simply have to } ¢4:, 
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The Republicans leave | tion 
their past record with the people and ganiz 
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with improvements for the country as occa deno: 
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Republicans have done and to give sucha |) fo, 
shifty, time-serving administration as may have 
awaken enough sentiment in their favor to judg 
keep them in power. supy 
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Three More The voter this year { abut 
National Conventions will surely have 

plenty of candidates The 

from which to pick his president. In ad- Con 
dition to the candidate of the Republicans, 

the Democrats, and the Socialists, of which } the: 

we have already spoken, there have been bet) 

placed in the field three other presidential and 

candidates. The National Liberty party No 

met in St. Louis on July 6th. and nomina- Val 

ted somebody whose name we do not recall } nor 


just now and the account of the convention | 
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has escaped us. The new party was com- 
posed entirely of Negroes and the candidate 
was taken the The 
strongest plank of the platform was a thrust 


from convention. 
at our government for seeking to meddle 


in Russian and other nation’s affairs on 
humanitarian pretenses while allowing the 
Colored people at home to be lynched and 
persecuted. It was a reminder that ‘‘they 
who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones.”’ The Prohibition party, in con- 
vention assembled, in Indianapolis, June 
30th., nominated for President, Silas W. 
W. 
The 


platform, in addition to strong planks on 


Swallow of Pennsylvania and George 


Carroll of Texas for Vice-president. 


the liquor question, declares the party to be 
in favor of international arbitration, a suf- 
frage law based on mental and moral quali- 
fications, uniform laws of the country and 
iependencies, popular election of Senators, 
and the initiative 


civil service extension, 


and referndum. The trust question was 
recognized by a demand for a rigid applica 
tion of the principles of justice to all or- 
ganizations of capital and labor. A reform 


of divorce law is demanded and polygamy 


denounced. The Populists, at Springfield, 
nominated for President our own Mr. 
Thomas E. Watson of Thomson, Ga., and 
for Vice-president one Mr. Tibbles. We 


have not as yet seen the platform, bnt 
judging from the make-up of the party, we 
suppose it scored both of the big National 
parties, declared for an income tax and ad 
journed. The American 
abundance of candidates. 


voter has an 
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The War News 
Condensed 


Had the rainy season 
little 
Manchuria, 
there surely would have been a grand clash 
between the forces of Kuropatkin, Kuroki 
and Oku where near Haicheng. 
Nodzu had signally defeated Stakleberg at 
Vafangow (Tellissu) and was pursuing him 
northward in hot haste. Kuroki and Oku 


been delayed a 


longer in 


some 
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had made a juncture with each other and 
closed up the gap on the Liaotung penin- 
sula, thereby presenting a united front to 
Kuropatkin; and it is said that a fourth 
Japanese army landed near Port Arthur. 
3ut the rainy season set in and retarded the 
movements of both the Japanese and the 
Russians. It was probably fortunate for 
the Russians, for Kuropatkin was facing a 
great crisis. He was about to be compelled 
to fight an overwhelming number of supe- 
and would have been either 


rior men, 


crushed or defeated. Now that the rainy 
season has made the roads veritable quag- 
the 


down to 


reinforcements will be 
rn 
The 


middle weeks of July brought a cessation 


mires, Czar’s 


hurried Liao- Yang. two 


of the rains in Manchuria and the roads 
dried up with wonderful rapidity. The 
Japs resumed active operations taking 


Kaiping after three days of active fighting 
and thereby gaining control of the road to 
later they took Yinkow, the 


port of Niuchwang, without any fighting. 


Niuchwang. 


The capture of the port means the early 
fall of the city. 
gained a new and very important base of 


Thus the Japanese have 
supplies. If Oku succeeds in getting in the 
rear of Haicheng, as he seems to be now 
is sure to be some stub- 
The 
Arthur are puzzling and the reports con- 


attemping, there 


born fighting. movements at Port 


fusing. We learn enough toknow that the 
Japs are not taking the place in a whirl- 
wind, for the Russians are offering obsti- 
nate resistance. Sut the Japanese seem 
to have taken some of the outer ports and 
to be mounting siege guns about ten miles 
from the city. Whatever general of the 
Japanese has charge of the taking of the 
Port Arthur has a difficult task before him. 
He will have a terrible time throttling the 
life out of a fortress that is considered the 


consumate device of the engineer. Out in 


the harbor ‘Togo has crouched down to his 
for the remainder of the Czar’s 


The ships in the 


long vigil 


Port Arthur Squadron. 
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harbor tried to steal out by Togo one night 
last month and made a dash towards the 
South, but the vigilant old Jap was too 
quick forthem. They were driven back in- 
to the harbor in a somewhat damaged con- 
dition. The Vladisvostok Squadron still 
continues to make bold dashes of 600 miles 
across the Sea of Japan to sink helpless 
transports full of troops from Japan. If 
Bezobrazoff lives to survive the war, he 
will have some thrilling stories to tell of 
how he eluded and slipped away from Kami- 
mura after he got in his work of destruc- 
tion. 





Judge Speer and Judge Emory Speer of 
the ChainGang the United States Court 

of the Western Division 
of the Southern District of Georgia handed 
down a judicial decision at Macon, Ga., on 
the 28th of June, which surely must prove 
to be of far-reaching importance to the col- 
ored people of the South. 
strikes at the tendency of one man power 
in the South, the 
right of city recorders to sentence violators 
of municipal 
gangs. 
petitioner in the habeas corpus case, was a 


The opinion 
involving as it does, 


local chain- 
Henry Jamison, the prisoner and 


ordinances to 


respectable black man who had been sen- 
tenced to seven months hard labor on the 
chain-gang for the violation of some petty 
He 
never tried; just simply hailed before one 
of the these vile and violent little city re- 


municipal ordinance of Macon. was 


corders and sentenced to the chain-gang. 
Most of our city recorders are bare-faced 
tyrants who rule supreme and who will 
send a Negro to the chain-gang if he dares 
try to defend himself before ‘‘his highness.’’ 
There is no jury; there is not the slightest 
semblance of a trial; whether the person be 
a man, woman or child, he is arbitrarily and 
haughtily ordered bound and hurried away 
to the gang, a terrible fore-taste of hell. 
There he is dressed in the stripes of a crimi- 
nal and most cruelly lacerated with a strap 
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with thongs to make of him a coward and} 


to make him dig unceasingly. Let Judge 


Speer describe the chain-gang. He says 


‘*The sufferers wear the typical striped clothing 


of the penitentiary convict. Iron manacles ar 


riveted upon their legs. These can be removed 


only by the use of the cold chisel. The irons 
each leg are connected by chains. 
stripes, thick with the dust and grime of the long | 
torrid days of semi-tropical summer, or incrusted 
with the icy mud of winter, are their sleeping 
clothes when they throw themselves on their pal 
lets or straw in the common stockade at night 
They wake, toil, rest, eat, and sleep to the never. 
ceasing clanking of the manacles and chains of 
this involuntary slavery. Their progress to and 
from their work is public, and from dawn to dark 
with brief intermission, they toil on the public roads 
About them, as the 
sleep, journey and labor, watch the convict guards 


and before the public eye. 
armed with rifle and shotgun. This is to at one 
make escape impossible and to make sure that th 
swift thudding of the picks and the rapid work of 
shovels shall never cease. More baleful and more 
ignominious than all, with each gang stands the 
whipping boss, with the badge of his authority 
The evidence discloses this to be a heavy leather: 
strap about two and a half or three feet long, wit! 
solid hand 
flexible lash. 


grasp and with broad, heavy, and 

From the evidence, we may judge 
that the agony inflicted by this implement of tor- 
ture is not surpassed by the Russian knout, the 
synonym the world round for merciless corporal 


punishment. If we may also accept the uncontro- 





The coarse § 


—_ 





dicted evidence of the witnesses, it is true thatin | 


the Bibb County chain-gang for no day is thestray 
wholly idle, and not infrequently it is fiercel) 
active.’’ 


It seems hardly possible that the South 


ern white people, who constantly claim to | 


be our best friends and who have the law- 
making in their own hands, would permit 
such an iniqitous institution to degrade our 
race. But Judge Speer’s description is ac 
curate. It is the fearless arraignment with 
frightful veracity of a very great curse up 
on Georgia and every Southern state. The 
argument the city lawyers for Macon made, 
that the gang would ruin a respectable 
white man, but would not hurt a_respec- 
table Negro isthe same lie that has made it 


possible for twenty or thirty Negroes to be 
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found on every gang, and only here and 
there a single white man. It is not that 
our own people are more criminal than the 
same class of whites. It is because we are 
considered as a little lower than humanity 
Kelly Miller’s 
about there being 


and cannot be degraded. 
answer to Vardaman 
twice as many Negro criminals in Massa- 
chusetts as there are in Mississippi holds 
‘We not only 
criminals in 


good. Dr. Miller says: 


have twice as many Negro 
Massachusetts as we have in Mississippi 
but statistics will show that we have five 
times as many white criminals in Massa- 
chusetts as in Mississippi. But the reason is 
not far to find. In 
white criminals 


Massachusetts the 
are convicted and sent to 
prison; in Mississippi they are elected as 
governors and sent to Congress to make 
laws.’’ Judge Speer replied to such in- 


human argument that ‘‘in this court the 


law isequal and for all.’’ The Judge re- 
leased tne Negro to go hence and delivered 
these ringing words to the assembled court: 


“Can it be maintained inthe light of the 
Constitution that one man, under any form 
of procedure devised or to be devised by 
local legislation, can consign men, women 
and children to a chain gang for such trivial 
offenses as are within the jurisdiction of a 
police magistrate ? 

“Indeed, it may be with entire accuracy 
declared that the voluminous and exhaus- 
tive preparation of the city attorney and 
the subsequent examination by the court 
has evoked no shred of authority either 
American or English whereby a_ police 
magistrate can send a prisoner to a public 
chain gang, with the ignominious accesso- 
ries of fetters, the stripes, lash, and in which 
degradation of convict life has been sus- 
tained or even palliated. Under the Ameri- 
can system the chain gang has no place in 
the jurisdiction and procedure of police 
courts, where trial by jury is not a right of 
the accused.’’ 


These are brave words from a Southern 
white Judge. As long as this section can 
produce such great men, the Negro can af- 
ford to gather together the threads of hope 
and trudge along. 
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Mrs. Ariel The death of Mrs. Ariel 
Serena Bowen Serena Bowen, wife of Dr, 
5. W. &. 


low-partner in the editorial work of the 


Bowen, our fel- 
Voice, removes from among us one of the 
and best cultured women of the 
Mrs. 
splendid ancestry, was born in Newark, N. 
J., March died in St. 
Louis, Mo., July 7th, last. In her early 
life she had the advantages of cultured sur- 
the 
Institute of 


foremost 
Negro race. Bowen, coming of a 


2oth,, 1863, and 


roundings and early graduated from 
Academic course of Avery 
Pittsburg, Pa. Later she attended the High 
School at Springfield, Mass., 


with honor from that institution in 


graduating 
15385. 
She afterwards completed a teacher’s course 
and was prominently spoken of as a teach- 
She 


was for a while teacher of English in Tus- 


er in the public schools of Springfield. 


kegee Institute and after she married, for 
a number of years she was the music teach- 
Her 


death came as a great surprise and shock to 


er at Clark University of this city. 


all of her friends, for she died almost sud- 
denly of acute indigestion while at the Fair 
at St. Louis. Her primary object for go- 
ing to St. Louis was to attend the meeting 
of the National Colored 


women. Mrs. Bowen was pre-eminently a 


Association of 


reformer and a temperance worker and was 
of the 
She certainly believed in reform work and 
the cause. She 
Georgia W. C. 
think 
At her 
death she was also President of the Colored 


one of the notable women times. 
much of her life to 
the 


women 


gave 
was 

1 
of her as a second Frances Willard. 


president of 


and our grew to 


Women’s Club of Georgia. In all of her 
work she was cheerful and almost optimis- 
tic. In South Atlanta where she lived the 
young people had learned to love her be- 


cause of her kindly, sociable, disposition. 


No stranger came into the community well 
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recommended and left without being made 
welcome to some little 
home. A 


reception at her 
her 
which was of the finest texture, 
much of the true and the beautiful and the 
good has merged her life into the infinite. 
At home, in the church and the community 


woman who combined in 


character, 


she made the commonplace noble. She put 
new emphasis on the nobility of woman- 
hood. and tho gone, she leaves a fragrant 


memory behind her. 





A Rebuke to 
Jimcrowism 


The press dispatches of July 
16, give out the news that 
the Virginia Passenger and 
Power Co,, of Richmond, 
into the hands of a receiver; and thereby 
hangs a tale. 


Va., has gone 


Some times, not only the 
wrath of wicked men is turned into chan- 
nels of good, but even man’s foolishness 
has beneficient results. The Virginia Pas- 
senger and Power Co. has been undergoing 
a rigid course of instructions in common 
sense for the last two years. 
have learned their 


We hope they 
lesson well. In_ the 
spring of 1903 there was a threatened strike 
of all the white employees of the company 
because they employed one or two colored 
linemen. The company made haste to dis- 
charge the colored men. A few months 
prior to this incident, the conductors and 


motormen had requested higher wages. 
The company granted them. Later on the 
conductors and motormen asked for still 


higher wages and shorter hours. The com- 


pany refused, and a strike was ordered. 
The battle between the employers and em- 
ployees was long and bitter. In the end, 
the company conquered, almost breaking up 
the union in Richmond, but 


thousands of 


at the cost of 
many dollars. Soon after 
that, some two-by-four politician, about the 
same size 


and mental calibre 


as our Lil- 
liputian Georgia statesman, Hardwick, in- 
troduced a bill in the Virginia legislature 
giving each city in the state the right to 
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make its own jimecerow car law if it desired 


one. The law passed the legislature like 


greased lightning, and that summer the 
company besought the Richmond city 


council to give it a jimcrow law as early as 
possible. Of course the city fathers heeded 
the cry and passed the ordinance. The 
morning the law went into operation the 
black folks took to the sidewalks. *‘Walk’’ 
became the motto of every Negro newspa- 
the 


it could have 


per in Richmond. Thus company 


missed thousands of dollars 
gotten by fairlaws. Therefore it is no sur- 
prise to us that they have gone into the 
hands of areceiver. It is a good, wholesome 
lesson in common sense for the white peo- 
ple of Richmond and our people are to be 
congratulated on their manifest ability to 
teach such a lesson and administer such a 


rebuke to violent race prejudice. 





Oom Paul 
Kruger 


Oom Paul Kruger has trekked 
to his eternal Kraal. The ex- 

iled president of the quondan 
30er republic died July 14th in Switzerland, 
Mr. Kru- 
ger was born of humble parentage in South 
Africa. 


the oldest republic in the world. 


He had grown up with the Trans- 


vaal, the South African Dutch republic, 
and in 1883 was elected president of the 
same. He was beloved of his fellow citi- 


zens and remained president until 


when the English invaded his country and 


1goo, 


overturned Then he 


fled to Holland and sought aid at the Dutch 


the little republic. 


court. He failed in his mission but was 
well received in the Dutch country. Here 
he remained as an exile from his native 


country, slowly dying since 1900 when his 
little republic fell. There was something 
pathetic and tragic about this old burgher. 
He believed steadfastly in the Bible and 
prayed and hoped for the day when the re- 
public should be restored to power. The 
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old man seemed to have died slowly of a 
broken heart, altho his case was pronounced 
senile decay. With the 
Transvaal Republic ideals. 
The single exception dragged the republic 
millstone about 


one exception, 


had splendid 
down. Slavery was the 
Kruger’s neck. 
South African Negroes and treated them 
like wandering dogs. ‘The Transvaal was 
not a republic because of this fact and could 
The institution of 


His country enslaved the 


never survive as such. 
slavery rightly alieneated valuable support. 
However, the 
the Boer government with all of his heart, 
was Paul Kruger. He put up a game, 
losing battle here below, but he has _biv- 
ouacked on the limitless veldt of another 
country. His sun hasset; his work is done; 
his race is run. 


one man who believed in 





The 28th, of June 
day 


The Selling of the 

Coleman Cotton Mill was a gloomy 
for the colored peo- 
ple of Concord, N. C., and indeed for the 
race. Among the business enterprises of 
which we have been proud as a race was 
the Coleman Cotton Mill, erected and in- 
stalled about six years ago. The idea of its 
erection and operation was conceived and 
executed by Warren C. Coleman, a wealthy, 
hard working black man of that section, 
The idea was 
to give profitable employment to the color- 
ed people of that section, to give the color- 
ed people a chance to prove their ability to 
do the work required in a cotton factory 
and to give opportunity to the saving of the 
race to make a safe and profitable invest- 
ment. 


who died a few months ago. 


Mr. Coleman put $15,000 in the en- 
terprise; other colored men put in their last 
washerwomen brought 
Twenty thousand dollars 
was borrowed to complete the work and a 


mortgage was given on the mill. After 


dollar; and even 
their earnings. 


Mr. Coleman’s death it was found that the 
It was sold 


plant was heavily involved. 
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June 28th for $10,000 and passed from the 
The South- 
ern white papers point out numerous morals 


control of the colored people. 


from this transaction. To say the least it isa 
great misfortue to the race, for our people 
little confidence in race enter- 


have very 


prises as it is. We need to take into con- 
sideration the fact that failures occur daily 
with great white firms with much more 
money behind them and more business ex- 


perience. 





Recent The retiring of Mr. 
Cabinet Changes Knox and Mr. Cortel- 
you from President Roosevelt’s cabinet 
last month made some very important cabi- 
net changes necessary. Mr. Moody, the 
Secretary of the Navy, has been appointed 
to fill Mr. Knox’s place as Attorney Gener- 
al. Mr. Victor H. Metcalf has been given 
Mr. Cortelyou’s place as Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor while Mr. Paul Morton 
was made Secretary of the Mr. 
Moody, being already trained in cabinet 
work and being associated with Mr. Knox 


Navy. 


as a cabinet member, is eminently fit to fill 
About the 
appointments we do not know so much. 


his new place. other two 
Mr. Morton isa recent convert to the Re- 
publican faith, having voted the Republi- 
He is 
a prominent railroad man of the west, his 


can ticket for the first time in Igoo. 


home being in Illinois, and is probably the 
second inland man who has ever been ap- 
He is the oldest 
son of the late Sterling Morton, Secretary 


pointed to this position. 


of Agriculture under Grover Cleveland. On 
the other hand Mr. Metcalf isa life long Re- 
publican and wasa member of Congress at 
the time of his appointment. Most of the 
papers seem to think that as the holder of 
a portofolio in Mr. Roosevelt’s Cabinet, he 
will make a splendid record for fairness and 
wise counsel. 
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The Black Crime The last month has 

of Europa seen another wave of 
mob law sweep over the 

South. A negro by the name Cairo Wil- 


liams was lynched at Scranton, S. C., on 
June 30. He wascharged with killing a 
white . man. Another black was 
lynched near Cartersville, Ga., on July rst. 


man 


He was charged with assault upon a white 
woman. The press dispatches say that it 
was an orderly mob of one hundred men 
that did the lynching. 
do not know what an orderly mob is. All 
mobs are disorderly. The blackest lynch- 


ing of the month was at Europa, Miss. A 


We confess that we 


colored man named Starling Dunham was 
charged with rape upon the fourteen-year- 
old daughter of John Wilson, a white man 
of the section, 
to have attempted assault upon three other 
white women. These were certainly dirty, 
black charges and no man deserves to live 


and Dunham was also said 


and move among civilized society who 


could be guilty of them. Such exception- 
ally fiendish acts make us all shiver with 
anger. But was Dunham the guilty man? 
Nobody knows. No trial was ever allow- 
ed him to prove his innocence, and he 
This blood- 
thirsty mob of Europa excelled all others of 
the 


mobocracy into the masses. 


denied his guilt until the last. 
month in instilling the principles of 
The excuse 
hitherto given for lynching black men for 
heinous crimes upon white women has 
been that it would compromise a white 
woman to have to face public gaze ina 
court room and testify of her forced humili- 
ation. 
for testimony given to the mob is the same 
as testimony given in thecourt. But what 
will be the excuse now for unlawful pro- 
like 
women who claim to have been involuntary 


The excuse was never plausable, 


cedures lynchings? These white 
humilitated not only testified before the 
and 
children, but the little fourteen-year-old 


Wilson girl took a most active part in the 


mob of three thousand men, women 
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lynching. She placed the noose over the 
Negro’s neck, he was then placed upon a 
large black horse ‘‘and ata signal from the 
leader of the mob the little Wilson girl led 
the horse from under him.’’ As the New 
York Tribune says, ‘‘this deed is from the 


very pit. It is as black an insult to the 


womanhood of Mississippi as the crime 
which it purported to avenge. It is re. 
served for Mississippi in the name of 


chivalry to turn a woman into a public 
hangman.’’ ‘This is certainly bad adver. 
for the South and the Christian 
white people ought to arouse themselves 
before they find their section lapsed into 
savagery. 


tising 


If the Negroes were guilty of 
any crime, they ought to have been punish. 
ed lawfully. 





Census Report On July 1, the Census 


on Negro Race Bureau issued its final 
bulletin on the Negro 


population in the United States. The num- 
ber of people of African descent in the 
United States, including Alaska, Hawaii 
and Porto Rico is 9,204,531, a larger num- 
ber than is found anywhere else outside of 
Africa. The center of the Negro popula- 
tion is in DeKalb county, Alabama, four 
miles from the western boundary of Geor- 
gia. Ninety percent. of the colored péo- 
ple are still in the South. The census re- 
port shows progress along all lines. 
Apropos the charge of the press that 
the Negro is an idler it might be well to 
quote the census statistics. The bulletin 
says: 

_‘‘Negro bread winners constitute 62.22 per cent 
of all Negroes at least ten years of age. For whites 
the corresponding per cent. is 48.6 and for South- 
ern whites is 46.9. 

The relatively higher per cent. for Negroes is 
closely connected with the marked prevalence of 
female labor in that race. There are twenty-seven 
occupations in which at least 10,000 negroes were 
reported engaged in 1900, These occupation gave 
employment to 3,897,008 Negroes, or over 95 pet 
cent. of the aggregate of negro bread winners.”’ 

This shows that the bulk of our popula- 
tion are hard down at work. ‘The Negro is 


going steadily along, improving in morals, 
acquiring property, and reducing illiteracy. 
The future is hopeful. 
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The Louisiana Purchase Exposition 


Emmett J. Scott 


A ForEWwoRD:—At the especial request of the Voice of The Negro, a member of its 
editorial staff was especially commissioned in connection with a visit to St. Louis to pre- 


pare al 


article bearing upon the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, describing it in all 


of its manifold parts and interpreting for the benefit of our readers the meaning of the 


Great Exposition; also, he was commissioned to report upon the Negro’s relation to the 


Exposition grounds, and to investigate at the same timethe widely circulated rumors 


of color prejudice on the I:xposition. 


Mr. Scott has done his work well. 


We believe 


that his article, informing and instructive, asit is, will be read by a wide circle of 


readers, and that his conclusions as to the existence of color-prejudice will be trusted. 


He has with extreme moderation treated this deplorable feature of an otherwise splendid 


representation of the world’s human achievements.—THE EDITrors. 


A visit to St. Na- 


tional Educational Association, afforded an 


Louis, to attend the 


opportunity to see the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, the colossal ‘‘World’s Fair’’ 
being held there to commemorate the pur- 
in 1803-4, of the im- 
the 
River and the crest of the Rocky Mountains. 


chase from France, 


mense domain betweeu Mississippi 
The following historical statement of this 
important event in the country’s history, is 


of interest: 


A Historical Statement of the Louisiana 


Purchase. 


or 


The land described as being embraced 
United 
square 


in the territory conveyed to the 


States, is more than one million 
miles in extent, and greater than the com- 
bined areas of France, Germany, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Italy and Spain The 


Mississippi Valley originally belonged to 


entire 


France by right of discovery and explora- 


tion. In1767, France transferred her 
rights west of the Mississippi, including 
the city and island of to 
Spain, which held the same until the year 


1800. 


New Orleans, 


“The territory east of the Mississippi, in 


the same year, 1767, was ceded to Great 


Britain. Napoleon in the year 1800 was 
first consul of 
of St. Ildefonso re-acquired from 
Spain the old French territory west of the 
The United States by the 
Revolutionary War, had won sovereignty 
Atlantic 
Although act- 
France, Spanish officials 
were still in authority at New Orleans, and 
the hostile attitude of these personages to- 


France, and by the secret 
treaty 


Mississippi. 


over the territory between the 
ocean and the Mississippi. 
ually owned by 


wards the Americans navigating the Mis- 
sissippi, resulted in agitation which led 
President Jefferson to undertake the pur- 
chase of the city and island of New Orieans, 
in order to control the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi river. 
‘*Robert R. 
Minister to 


United States 
France, and James Monroe, 
afterward President of the United States 
and the far-seeing author of the ‘Monroe 


Livingston, 


Doctrine’ ), were commissioned to conduct 
the negotiations for this transfer. Instead 
of the transfer alone of the island of New 
Orleans, with the 


idea of getting rid of a territory which at 


Napoleon, no doubt 
the time yielded no revenue, and which it 
would be embarrassing to defend, as well 
as by reason of need of funds for the equip- 
ment of his armies, proposed the sale of 
the entire Louisiana Territory for fifteen 
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at that time, seem- 
ed a much larger amount than it would be 
regarded today. The representative of the 
United States did not hesitate to accept the 
proposition of Napoleon. The treaty was 
April The 
formal transfer of the Territory was made 
at New Orleans, December 20, 1803, and, 
for Upper Louisiana, at St. Louis, March 
10, 1804. 


million dollars, which, 


signed at Paris, 30, 


1803. 


The transfer of the Louisiana 
Territory at New Orleans was made in the 
historic structure known ‘The Old 
Cabildo’ the seat of the local government 
at the time. 

the Louisiana 


as 


This building, which is to 

Territory what Indepen- 
dence Hall is to Pennsylvania and Faneuil 
Hall to Massachusetts—is reproduced at 
St. Louis to serve as the Louisiana State 
Building.’’ 

The movement to hold an exposition to 
commemorate the ‘‘Louisiana Purchase’’ 
took tangible shape early in 1899 whena 
meting of delegates from the twelve states 
© aced in the territory, was held in St. 

the chief city of the territory. It 
~oposed that $15,000,000, the amount 

«a for the Louisiana Territory, be raised 
forthe purpose of holding the exposition, 
as follows: One-third of the sum by popu- 
lar subscription, one-third by appropriation 
of the city of St. Louis, and one-third by 
appropriation of the Congress. 
Later these sums were raised in the ways 
mentioned; in addition, the State of Mis- 
sourl appropriated $1,000,000 fora State 
Building and a State exhibit. Congress, 
for the Government, appropriated an ad- 
ditional $1,500,000 for a Government Ex- 
hibit, while many of the States, in fact 
most of them, appropriated large 
sums for the preparation and installation 


Federal 


have 


of State Exhibits and for buildings, ade- 
in size and ornate in appearance. It 
on officially stated that not less than 
$60,000 will be spent, first and last, by the 
various participants in this overshadowiug 
representation of human activity and 
achievement. 
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First Glimpses of the Exposition. 

On entering the grounds, the visitor's 
first impression is recognition of the stupen- 
dous, not to say unwieldy and bewildering, 
character of this Great Show. At the 
time of my visit, June 25 to July 2, the 
Exposition was still in a state of unpre- 
paredness, and this in spite of the semi- 
official statement issued at the opening, 
that the Exposition was ready, ‘‘the first 
of these great expositions actually com- 
plete and ready for the reception of visitors 
at the very beginning.’’ It is my opinion 
that it will not really be complete until late 
in September, or early in October. 

Preparation work right merrily goes cn 
in all of the buildings; walks are not near- 
ly laid, exhibits are not nearly placed, 
some of the buildings are not nearly com- 
pleted; and so it goes, unpreparedness 
rampant everywhere. 

To speak only of the roads of the Ex- 
position, a visitor present about the time 
of my sojourn, summed up their condition 
in the following: 

‘‘And the roads! Well, it is the height 
of folly to patronize a bootblack; his: best 
efforts will have left no trace five minutes 
after you have entered the grounds. Rough 
and steep, or needlessly winding and un- 
even, they are nicely calculated, these 
roads, to lame the heartiest infantryman, 
while the large variety of dust which they 
supply—white dust, red dust, dusts of 
black and brown, rise above your’ shoe- 
tops, climb your shins, wriggle under 
your clothing, despoils your immagulate 
linen, besmirches your pleasant counten- 
ance—and then, adding insult to injury, 
chokes you so effectually, that you can’t 
even talk about it. There was a Good Roads 


Congress at the Fair a few weeks ago. The 
members must have learned a good deal 
from terrible example.’’ 

And yet, it is but the truth to say that, 
in spite of these things, it is already a great 
exposition. Itis larger than the World’s 


Columbian Exposition, the ‘‘White City’’ 
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The Palace of Education, which cost 
$350,000, and which is the first building 
ever erected at any exposition for educa- 
tional exhibits. It covers nineacres. The 
exhibits from Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Rad- 
cliffe, the University of Chicago, besides 
hundreds of other colleges and universities, 
make this building one of the most inter- 
esting on the grounds. Educational meth- 
ods employed in all of the various grades, 
from the kindergarten to the university, 
with adequate representation from the 
scientific, technical and great engineering 
schools of the world, with text-books, fur- 
niture and school paraphernalia of every 








Corner of Palace of Machinery 


ring, j these: combined, with Atlanta’s Cotton 
| f States and the Paris Exposition and 
F Charleston’s recent fiasco thrown in ‘‘for 
', the good measure.’’ There is more in the 
npre- | way of buildings and exhibits, than one can 
semi. | see ina month, yea, in three months, even 
ling if he be a discriminating critic, endeavor- 
fi | ing to see nothing but what is really worth 
TSt | the seéing; there is already at St. Louis 
oe } more than enough to rack the brain, tire 
itors | theéyes, and wear out body and soul. 
nion | No-visitor can hope to see everything at 
late | the Fair. He cannot even get a bird’s-eye 
s cn | 
Car- ) 
ced, 
=| 
ness | 
Ex- 
ime 
‘ion 
ght 
est Ff 
ites 
igh 
un- 
ese 
an, 
ley 
of 
: 
J€- ' . . 
* view of it. The thing is simply too large 
i for him to do so. 
we Deciding this, then, the thing to do is to 
n- determine from some of the numerous cata- 
y, logues, to be secured on the grounds, just 
t : what buildings and exhibits he would like 
és to see. Systematically, then, he can ac- 
ne A complish his purpose without undue loss of 
al time and without wasting energy in view- 
: ing much of the profitless ‘‘stuff’’ to be 
: found there. 
at A Description of the Main Buildings. 
s 





The main buildings of the Exposition, 
all of which may, with profit, be visited, 
are : 





kind. description and degree, are shown, to 
the delight of him who would be informed 
as to present day educational processes. 

The Palace of Education, which cost 
$1,000,000, is composed of structures, the 
central or main one of which, will remain 
after the Exposition as a fit memorial to 
the Exposition itself, to be shown visitors 
in the years to come. The authorities of 
the Exposition feel that they have here 
gathered the best works in all the ws : 
no copy of any painting, or sculptured 
piece, has been admitted to the building. 
One hundred and thirty-six galleries, with 
masters from all parts of the world, are 
provided. 
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The Department of Liberal Arts is housed 
in one of the most beautiful buildings in 
the entire group. The department em- 
braces thirteen groups, officially stated as 
including typography, photography, books 
and publications, maps, instruments of pre- 
cision, philosophical apparatus, coins and 
metals, medicine and surgery, pharmaceu- 
tical arts, musical instruments, theatrical 
appliances and equipment, plans for public 
works, architectural engineering, etc., etc. 
The 
nine acres of ground. 


building cost $500,000, and covers 
The Palace of Manufactures covers four- 
teen acres, and cost nearly $720,000. Closely 
akin to it, in fact a division of the great 
Department of Manufactures is the Palace 
of Varied Industries, a separate building, 
facing the Palace of Manufactures. It, too, 
covers fourteen acres. Simply overwhelm- 
ing is the great display of every imaginable 
kind of manufactured article, including 
gold, silver, cutlery, bronze, furniture, car- 
pets, rugs, watches, clocks, hardware, silks, 
furs, rich fabrics, laces—everything, it 
seems, isto be found here. 
hour of delight may be spent. 


Here many an 


The Palace of Machinery is a many-tower- 
ed building, which cost $600,000, and holds 
every conceivable kind of engine, motor 
and machine for every conceivable purpose. 
The power plant of the Exposition has 
place in one end of this structure. Motion 
on an elaborate scale is to be found every- 
where. The building covers ten acres. 

The Palace of Electricity, like many of 
the others, 
generators 


covers nine 


Electric 
motors, transformers, electric- 
lighting devices, telegraph and telephone 
systems and instruments, wireless telegra- 
phy, and what not, in electrical science, 
are to be found on every hand. 

The Palace of Transportation illustrates 
the revolution in methods of travel which 
has taken place since the Louisiana terri- 
tory was purchased. 


acres. 


The earlier methods 
of transportation are shown, and, as well, 
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the continued evolution toward the sumpty.} 1” 4 


ous methods of today. 





The exhibit is ,§ many ‘ 
never-ending assortment of locomotives, rail. val Ha 


way cars and equipment, automobiles, cycles | Palace 


carriages, steamers, pleasure craft—some} ice-m™4 
of everything that contributes toward § for all 
the comfort and pleasure of present ‘nl of At 
travel. exhib: 
The Palace of Agriculture is crowded) Physi 
always with the visitor from the ‘‘rurall Press 
deestrick.’’ Products from field, garden § proyic 
and meadow are shown in prodigous quan} ganiz 
tities. Farm equipment and farm machin | than 
ery, the latest designs, are sources of won- | Build 
der and instruction. There is no branch of | ment 
agriculture that is not adequately repre | great 
sented. It seems fitting that one of the sente 
largest buildings of the Exposition should sent 
be used for the agricultural exhibit, for it the 
is true that the Exposition is being held in }  intet 
the midst.of the greatest agricultural sec- ernt 
tion in all the world. The building cost $45 
$800,000, and covers more than twenty the 
acres. There are also departments of Hor- lars 
ticulture and Live Stock, the one in a special I 
building and the other in ‘‘Live Stock 9 Att 
Pavilions’’ covering 35 acres. son 
The Palace of Forestry, Fish and Game | bui 
holds a very comprehensive exhibit. The } ‘7 
appliances and processes used in forestry, Ste 
with all attendant branches of the industry, ' “N 


are The lumbermen of the | nu 
world have contributed toward making the sal 
The fish } tal 
and game industries are illustrated to good | = We 


advantage. 


displayed. 
exhibit complete and interesting. 


The building cost $171,000. 
The Palace of Mines and Mettallurgy is ca 
an impressive structure, not inharmonious i ei 
with the other Exposition structures, and 9 te 
yet widely different in appearance. Op § al 
erating exhibits of mining and metallurgi- | 
cal machinery of every kind are shown. A ; a 
coal mine in operation is an attractive fea- 
ture of the whole. Copper, gold and silver e 
mining by all t’» various methods is illus- b 
trated to good advantage. Here also 1s4 


$500,000 building, beautiful in design and 
adapted to the purposes intended. 
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In addition to these Main Buildings are 
many others, including the beautiful Festi- 
yal Hall, where all meetings are held; the 
Palace of Refrigeration, with exhibits of 
ice-making machinery, and providing ice 
the Hall 
of Anthropology and Ethnology, with an 
exhibit of splendid proportions ; a Hall of 
Physical Culture, a Woman’s Building, a 
Press Building, a Temple of Fraternity to 


for allexhibitors on the grounds ; 


provide a meeting place for fraternal or- 
ganizations, and last, and more prominent 


thar all, the United States Government 
Building. Every branch of the govern- 
ment, with chiefs corresponding to the 


great departments at Washington, is repre- 
sented. A catalogue of the various repre- 
No part of 


Exposition, however, is more 


sentations would be too long. 
the entire 
interesting than that provided by the gov- 
ernment. 
$450,000, and the installation and care of 
million dol- 


The building cost not less than 


the éxhibit an additional one 
lars. 

Have I exhausted the list? I have not. 
Attempt has only been made to describe, in 
some part, the larger, the more important 
buildings. Among other attractions are: 
“The Terrace of States,’’ including the 
State buildings; ‘‘The Pike,’’ the 
‘““Midway”’ of the Exposition, which has a 
number of strikingly instructive, and at the 
sain¢ time, a larger number of ‘‘fake’’ es- 
tablishments. 
wary alone! 


moral 


These latter are for the un- 


The Grand Basin, the marvelous Cas- 
cades; the concerts, the fountains, the for- 
eign exhibits—great in magnitude and in- 
terest ; the night illumination, the crowds, 
all is magnificent ; all is worth seeing. 

Truly the Exposition is, as its promoters 
advertise, a big creation ; an Exposition of 
““processes.’’ In elaborate detail, and on 
every hand, not only the finished product, 
but the methods employ <*—the evolution 
of the idea 


For the student this is particularly helpful. 





illustrate the successive steps. 
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Before the close the Exposition will be a 
beautiful 
has grown in a night, and destined to goas 
The finished, 
the 
green beauty, the flowers now being set out 
must bud and blossom. Not till ther, with 
all exhibits properly installed, will the 
Exposition be com- 


thing—this big creation which 


quickly. walks must be 


however ; lawns must come to their 


Louisiana Purchase 
plete, be what it is intended that it shall 


be ! 


The Negro’s Part in the Exposition. 


I said the Exposition would be ‘‘com- 
plete.”’ It will 
have assembled the latest productions of 
every kind from all parts of America, and 
from all the world. 


will be in a sense, for it 


This is reputed to be an International 
As the 
nizes the claim to this title must rest upon 


Exposition. management recog- 
***the number of important countries repre- 
sented by exhibits, the characteristic and 
comprehensive nature of these exhibits and 
their excellence in quality according to the 
standards of the countries from which they 
come.’’ Measured by this standard, the 
Exposition reads its title clear. 

Every nation, every government on the 
face of the earth is cordially invited, is cor- 
dially welcomed. 

But the people who constltute 10.4 per 
cent. of the population of the country, 
which is host on this occasion, have no 
place there ; have absolutely no representa- 
tion of any 
The millions of people who stream through 


the Exposition turnstiles, from every sec- 


kind, character, or degree. 


tion of our land, and from every quarter of 
the globe, can find nothing at St. Louis 
that is ours. In the midst of this vast as- 
semblage of mind and matter, we have no 
standing ; we are out of court—partly ruled 
out, and partly out of our own accord. 

To begin with, President McKinley, in 
appointing the United States Government 
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Commission ignored all claims we might 
have registered. In doing this, he was fol- 
lowing the action of President Harrison, 
who treated us similarly in connection with 
the World’s Columbian Exposition held at 
Chicago. Neither are we represented on 
the Director’s Board of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition which has 
direct charge of the organization, building 
and maintenance of the Exposition. We 


not only have no commanding representa- 


Company, 


tion of this character, but we have no recog- 
nition of lesser degree among the hundreds 
of commissioners, directors, superintend- 
ents, chiefs, etc. 

There was, as the writer can affirm, a 
disposition, in the earlier stages of prepara- 
tion for the Exposition, to accord the Negro 
people of the United States some recogni- 
tion. Many of the various officers were 
quite disposed to have a Negro Department, 
but because of the opposition of an influen- 
tial and commanding official of the Exposi- 
tion this was dropped. Varicus black men 
in different parts of the country were diplo- 
matically ‘‘sounded’’ as to the feasibility of 
collecting an exhibit, and as to the willing- 
ness of the Negro people to enthusiastically 
join in the movement to make such a De- 
partment a notable feature of the Exposi- 
tion. There were those among us, how- 
ever, who stoutly opposed any such arrange- 


ment. Wasn’t this to be a National, an 
International Exposition? Were we not 


citizens of the United States? Why should 
the Negro people have a separate depart- 
ment? Why should we be segregated? And 
much else of this kind of thing. 

Further, some of the more insistent of 
this element only wanted a chance to ex- 
hibit beside the whites to show how con- 
spicuously important an exhibit we could 
make, asking no favor, and proving our 
worth in open competition! ‘There were 
many sober-thinking and race-loyal men 
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and women amongst us who object to segre. 


gation ; who object to the humiliations we 


suffer on many sides; who protest, in sea- 
son and out of season against discrimina- 
ting practices; and yet who are wise 
enough to recognize the conditions of the 
present, and while abating in no degree 
their abhorrence of these things, yet felt 
that we could not afford to permit so golden 
an opportunity to pass unheeded and un- 
profited by. The Negro Departments of 
the Atlanta, Nashville and Charleston Ex- 
positions, and the exhibit carried to Paris 
by Mr. T. J. Calloway, amply proved that 
distinct gains were made by the race be- 
cause of the superior showing made at each 
of there places. It was felt that since, and 
because of, the peculiar conditions that 
environ the Negro people , that because of 
that peculiar public opinion which, justly 
or unjustly, sets us apart from our fellow 
that 
blunder if no representation were had at 


the Exposition. 


citizens, it would be a calamitous 
This view was not accept- 
ed by the masses, however. 

The position of those who are, with much 


ado, always standing up for our ‘‘rights;” 


’ 
‘ 


who ‘‘compromise’’ never; who are against 
anything and everything not in accord with 
the eternal verities, etc., etc., prevailed. 
And to what account ? As at Chicago where 
the African Dahomey Village, with its ex- 
quisite inhabitants, was the sole representa- 
tion of the Negro people , so at St. Louis, 
a ‘‘Pike’’ ‘‘A Southern Plan- 
tation,’’ showing Negro life before the War 
of the Rebellion, is all there is to let the 
world know we are in existence, aside from 
a small exhibit from a Mississippi College, 


concession, 


and one or two other exhibits of no very 
particular moment. They have done noth- 
ing toward contributing to the enhance- 
ment of our claims to recognition as a peo- 
ple worthy of the best there is in our Amer- 
ican life. 


They have done nothing toward 
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the collection of an exhibit that shall prove 


ourcapability. Surely, then, those among 
us who are not content to sit supinely by, 
have reason for 
the all-too- 
noisy and all-too-indolent group of our fel- 


nothing 


humiliated and confused, 
their refusal longer to follow 


lows, who, doing themselves, 


angrily 
who would do things to the glory and honor 


protest even against those others 


of a struggling people. 

It can confidently be stated that no other 
great opportunity of similar, or approxi 
mate, character will be allowed to pass by 
without earnest effort to interpret, in larger 
the 
tions, the achievements of this proud race! 


or smaller, degree, the hopes, aspira- 

Some way will be found to overcome the 
opposition even of those in authority who 
would deny us an opportunity. 


Is there Prejudice Against us at the 


Exposition ? 
Are we wanted at the Exposition? I am 


not sure that we are. I have referred to 
the lack of recognition on the part of the 
United States 


of the Exposition officials. 


and on the part 
A rather 
investigation among reputable citizens of 
color of St. 
all parts of the country, 


government, 


ck Sec 


Louis and among visitors from 
convinces me that 
the spirit of color-prejudice has wide sway 
on the Exposition grounds. Story after 
story of denial of the simplest courtesies has 
been told me. I have seen numbers of col- 
ored people turned away by concessionaires, 
sometimes courteously, sometimes with the 
brutal statement, 


here.’’ A 


‘‘we do not serve ‘niggers’ 


young man, a graduate of a 
western university of 
ried off the honors of 


ship and oratory, told me of his experiences 


high ranks who car- 


his class in scholar- 
extending over a period of six weeks, du- 
ring which time he was diligently studying 
In all that time he was 


Asa 


he has entered in a 


the exposition. 


able to get service of no character. 
memento of his trials, 
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specially bound volume the record of each 
place visited, the day and date and hour of 
his rebuff, and the language employed by 
the concessionaire in refusing him. It isan 
the 
prejudice at the Exposition. 


interesting memorial to intensity of 


color Perso- 


nally, I have suffered no such treatment. I 


have stood afar off, however, while others 


were being so received, and have heard 


from their lips the story of the reception 


accorded them. I profited by their expe- 
riences and went to none of these objection- 


The black 


refreshment on the Exposition grounds, if 


able places. man who desires 


what I saw and heard, continues to obtain, 
had 


with him. 


better carry his knapsack and canteen 


Fortunate were I to command, 
the 


the Secretary of one of the great state build- 


unasked, friendly interest and favor of 


who presented me with a ‘“‘season 
to all of the 
appointed building. 


ings, 


card,’’ admitting me courte- 
sies of that splendidly 
Here, then, I 
thirst, but without it I 


like unto my 


was safe from hunger and 


should have been 


fellows, a wanderer, nowhere 


wanted, everywhere spurned. 
the 
referred, 


Early in June, so intense became 


proscription to which I have 
that it became necessary for the Exposition 
management to issue an official, or semi-of- 
ficial, statement defining its position and its 
relation to the concessionaires. I have not 
detailed the pettiness of much of the treat- 
and 


ment met with. Some of it is laughable, 


some of it was pathetic. For example, a wo- 
man known from one end of the country to 
the other as a cooking expert, has a num- 
ber of eating She hails from 
the North, 
tunity, 
interest in the uplift of the Negro people, 
but at St. 
to the 


as I learned, 


‘‘pavilions.”’ 
the land of freedom and oppor- 
affirmation of her 


and makes loud 


Louis, her ‘‘pavilions’’ are closed 


brother of ebon hue. This is true, 
of many others who have con- 
the 
section beyond the sectional line. 


cessions on grounds and who come 


from the 
I do not feel called upon here to declare 
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that Negroes who get hungry and thirsty 
and would cure their hunger and slake their 
thirst while visiting the Exposition, are not 
seeking any particular kind of equality 
with anybody. They are simply seeking to 
refresh famished bodies. At Chicago, at 
Atlanta, at Nashville, and at Charleston, 
the weary visitor could find some place to 
satisfy his needs, but at St. Louis—‘‘grand- 
est and best,’’ 
him. 


there is no such place for 


What Shall We Do? 
What shall we do? Shall we boycott the 
Exposition because of these things? 
one must decide for himself. 


Every 
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If he overlooks the things to which ref- 
erence has been made, he will find abund- 
ant warrant for the expenditure of time and 
money. The Exposition is the crowning 
glory of the Nineteenth Century, the glori- 
ous promise of the Twentieth. 
not be forgotten, or questioned. 


This can- 
There will 
hardly be another on so large and compre- 
hensive a scale during the next genera- 
tion. 

Shall the prejudices of the Exposition be 
ignored, then, for the larger good? I do 
not know. I do not counsel. 

Again I answer: 
for himself! 


Every one must decide 


The Negro and the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 


By W.S. Scarborough 


A the meeting of the American Philo- 
logical Association, held at Yale University 
in July, 1903, it was decided to hold the 
next annual meeting at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., in July, t904. At 
quent meeting of the executive committee 
of this Association the place was changed 
to St. Louis, with September as the date. 
This was done in order to afford the mem- 
bers an opportunity to attend the Interna- 
tional Congress of Arts and Sciences to be 


a subse- 


held in this city, as many distinguished 
scholars from Europe and all parts of the 
world will be present and take part in the 
proceedings. 

Not long ago the writer received notice 
of this change, and with it a circular, call- 
ing attention to the advantages of a certain 
hotel, the only one within the grounds. 
The inducements are flattering, while the 
offer is both generous and tempting. It is 
not to be supposed, however, that the hotel 
management means to include, knowingly, 
anyone of African extraction. 

Following the communication referred to, 
the author of this paper received another 
letter requesting him to become a member 


of the International Congress just men- 
tioned, and to take part in its proceedings. 
Very likely the other colored members of 
the Association received similar invitations, 
for the American Philological Association 
knows no color. The same may be said of 
the Archaelogical Institute of America, as 
well as of a few other associations with 
which the writer has the honor to be con- 


nected. In these societies it is merit, not 
race. Brain, not color, that wins. 
The writer's experience in St. Louis 


teaches him that the Negro will receive no 
consideration from any hotel not managed 
by some member of the race, and that he 
will be denied many of the privileges and 
advantages of the Exposition because of 
his color—because he is a Negro. One 
may expect insults, humiliations and em- 
barrassments, if at any time he attempts to 
Asa 
servant or a menial in any capacity, he may 
receive patronizing toleration. 


be a man or a gentleman as others. 


The senti- 


ment in this city is avowedly anti-Negro. 

In 1896, when Mr. McKinley was nomi- 
nated for the first time to the Presidency 
by the National Republican Convention, 
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held in St. with 
eight or nine other men of color, was select- 


then Louis, the writer, 
ed and requested by the Tippecanoe Club 
of Cleveland, Ohio, to go to St. Louis as a 
sort of vanguard, to assist whenever neces- 
sary, in lining up the forces in the interest 
of Major McKinley. The 
Hanna was the leading spirit in this move- 
ment, for he was one of the members of 
this celebrated club. 


late Senator 


Through him quar- 
ters were obtained for the party at one of 
the leading hotels of the city, despite the 
opposition and protest that met his first 
efforts. It was distinctly understood, how- 
ever, that no white should eat at the 
so that 
when some of the Canton men—men from 
McKinley’s own home—attempted to sit 


man 
same table with the colored guests ; 


down at this table on one or two occasions, 
they were quickly informed that they must 
conform to the rules of the house or else 
leave. The fact was that the Negro’s pres- 
ence there was an innovation, and was about 
as much stand. 


While, therefore, this group of colored men 


as the authorities could 
received courteous treatment, because they 
behaved themselves as gentlemen, it was 
plainly to be seen that they were not wanted, 
and that it was only force of circumstances 
that led to their toleration. 

These references, though of a personal 
nature in part, all have their bearing, and 
will serve to illustrate the point in question 
more fully perhaps than anything else. 

Anticipating. therefore, the kind of treat- 
ment that would befall the black man at 
the Exposition, the 
author of this article wrote the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Hon. L. M. Shaw, pro- 
testing against making an appropriation to 
the St. Fair authorities, on the 
ground that the black man, though a citi 
zen of thé United States and a tax-payer, 
would not’ receive proper treatment there, 


Louisiana Purchase 


Louis 


and that he would not only be discriminated 
against, but that he would be even humil 
iated and insulted in a variety of ways if 


3 


he visited the Fair, no matter how gentle- 
manly his appearance and conduct. It was 
further urged that Congress could not 
justly appropriate funds out of the National 
Treasury to assist an undertaking where 
any members of our great Republic would 
be denied privileges justly duethem. Such 
an appropriation pre-supposed that all 
American citizens would be treated alike. 
If then, Congress knowing the facts in the 
case, granted aid to the enterprise, it would 
at least tacitly acquiesce in the manage- 
ment, whatever that might be. In reply, 
the Secretary wrote the following note : 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, September 14, 1903. 

My Dear Sir—Your letter of September 3d is 
received. An appropriation in behalf of the Lou- 
isiana Purchase Exposition was made by Congress. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is an executive offi- 
cer, and, of course, cannot consider the matter re- 
All such communications 
should be addressed to Congress. 


ferred to in your letter. 


Very truly yours, 
lL. M. SHAaw. 


When the St. Louis authorities appeared 
again for a further raid on the Treasurer to 
secure additional funds through Congress 
in the shape of a loan, thinking it an oppor- 
tune moment to renew one’s protests, an- 
other letter addressed to the 
Speaker of the House, Mr. Cannon, appeal- 
ing to him to come to the rescue, to make 
it possible to hinge the appropriation upon 
the proper treatment of all American citi- 
zens alike, setting forth reasons for the op- 
position. In reply he stated he had turned 
over the letter to the committee having the 
matter in hand for their consideration. 
Nothing more was heard from it. Whether 
the committee took any notice of it or not 
is still unknown. The inference is that the 
Negro and his rights are no longer factors 
in the consideration of Congressional ques- 
tions. 


was then 


The saddest feature of the whole matter 
is that the black man has no court of ap- 


peals. All avenues are closed to him. 
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That a people—a part and parcel of the 
great Commonwealth—a people who helped 
to cut the forests, make the timber, build 
the cities, till the soil, and who with sweat 
of brow endured pain and hardship for their 
country’s sake, should now be ignored and 
treated with disdain when it comes to the 
enjoyment of the fruits of these labors, is 
indeed a sad commentary upon the much 
vaunted American sense of justice, Ameri- 
can civilization and American Christianity. 
Then, too, the Negro was here among the 
first of its settlers. The development of 
the southern portion of this Purchase is 
largely due to his presence and labor. He 
is so closely indentified with it that he is an 
integral part of it, yet as a manor a woman 
a place in it is denied. 

All others will have greater consideration 
at the hands of the American public than 
do those who by right are entitled to it. 
Thousands of people who have had nothing 
to do with the strenuous work leading to 
the growth of this territory—people of this 
country and also foreigners will be wel- 
There 
will be Indians, Chinese, Japanese, Mex- 
Hindoos, Italians, Cubans, Hawai- 
ians, Filipinos, even down to the Negritos 


comed and accorded every courtesy 
icans, 


of the islands in the Pacific, in whom some 
wiseacres have thought to have discovered 
the missing link—all these will be received 
officially and entertained as others, no notice 
being taken of their presence in cars, on 
grounds, in cafes—in fact, anywhere, un- 
less suspicion arises in the mind of some 
that they belong to the wonderfully mixed 
race that we call the American Negro. Let 
this suspicion but gain a faint hold and woe 
to any one on whom it may be fastened. 
that 
there will be many there of such fair com- 


Yet, parenthetically, we may say, 


plexion as to be ‘‘above suspicion’’ so far as 
race is concerned, and who will hobnob in 
cars and cafes with the white multitude, 
all unknown as part and parcel of the Ne- 


gro race. Such is the irony of the Ameri- 
can situation. 

President Roosevelt in his admirable ad 
dress at the opening of the Exposition, 
April 30, 1903, among other things, said: 
‘‘The people of these states (referring to the 
them- 
selves mighty in war with their fellow men, 
and mighty in strength to tame the rugged 
wilderness. 


Louisiana Purchase) have shown 


They could not thus have con 
quered the forest and prairie, the mountain 
and the desert had they not 
great fighting virtues, the qualities which 
enable the people to overcome the forces of 
On the 
other hand, they could not have used aright 


] Ti yssessed 


hostile men and of hostile nature. 


their conquest had they not in addition pos 
sessed the qualities of mastery and _ self 
restraint, the power of acting in combina 
tion with their fellows, the power of yield 
ing obedience to the law and of building up 
an orderly civilization. Courage and hardi 
hood are indispensable virtues in a people; 
but the people which possess no others can 
never rise high in the scale of power or of 
culture.”’ 

Now, without question, the Negro cannot 
be left out in this summary of causes. His 
labor has helped, as we have said, in the 
southern development, especially of this 
Purchase, far beyond what he is given credit 
for. He helped form and make the Loui 
siana Purchase not only possible, but one of 
the crowning glories of our great Republic, 
and no one takes greater pride in this show 
of results and the occasion that gave them 
birth than does the American black man. 
Again, President Roosevelt gives food for 
thought in his significant reminder that ma- 
terial prosperity is well and must be had 
for a foundation for a higher, but that it 
‘‘goes for very little, unless the American 
people do in very fact build this higher life 
thereon:’’ This is true, but what is this 
“higher life?’’ Is it not that high civiliza- 
tion that is based on justice and equal 
rights—‘‘liberty and the pursuit of happi 
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ness’’—which form the basis of our Consti- 
tution? Is it reasonable to suppose that the 
Negro can always remain patriotic under 
opposing conditions? Can the fires of pa- 
triotism always burn in his breast when he 
finds himself confronted by the existing 
conditions? Is it good for the stability of 
the Amrrican Republic? It would some 
times seem that for the universal good of 
this American sentiment that reaches to the 
‘higher life’? some northern city would 
have been better for the holding of such an 
exposition—a city unhampered by tradi- 


tions and customs and_ influences—even 
though it were not a part of the original 
Many of us could wish that it 


might have been thus. 


purchase. 


From Jefferson to Roosevelt is, however. 
only one century. We can live in the hope 
that the 200th anniversary of this event will 
see a very different state of things, that, to 
make an application of the President’s 
closing words, the insistence he calls for 
may be placed ‘‘upon the virtues of self- 
restraint, self-mastery, regard for the rights 
of others,’’ and that ‘‘our abhorrence of 


~ 
J 


cruelty, brutallty, and corruption in public 
and in private life alike’’ be clearly shown. 
With this carried out by all the Republic 
may become all we hope to see it. 

Yet with all the present prejudice we feel 
that we can prophesy that the next century 
will have so added to the Negro’s material 
possessions, to his learning and his man- 
hood, and will have so changed the spirit 
manifested toward him that he will no 
longer be an ‘‘outsider’’ when we celebrate 
the capture of San Juan, for instance, and 
that color will then be unknown. 

After all, a century is but ashort time in 
the development of a people, and who 
knows what the next hundred years will 
bring forth—what marvelous changes will 
take place, not only inthe arts and sciences, 
but in the attitude of one people toward an- 
other, of one race toward another—for there 
is already a goodly share of white blood, In 
dian blood, Mexican blood, to say nothing 
of other bloods that enter intothe American 
civilization. 
the better. 


While we live let us hope for 
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History of the Business of Colored Richmond 





W. P. Burrell 


The history of the business of Richmond 
extends far back beyond the war between 
the 
were ‘‘free men”’ 


states. In the days of slavery there 
and men who ‘‘hired their 
time,’’ 


of mercantile pursuits on their own account, 


who were engaged in various kinds 


such as blacksmiths, barbers, carpenters 


and tradesmen. ‘There are on record even 


cases of men who were in a small way 
Negro traders. 
With 


had spent their lives in the tobacco busi 


the advent of freedom, men who 
ness, formed companies for the manufacture 
of tobacco and as far back as 1868, James 
B. Burrell organized and operated the Vir- 
ginia Loan and Trust Company which, 
for more than ten years did a creditable 
To this latter 
more than two hundred 


builing and loan business. 
company colored 
for their start toward 
Number 


less mercantile firms were organized and 


families are indebted 
the acquirement of real estate. 


operated for a time but on account of igno- 
rance of the rules of business, they all with 
the Notwith- 
standing these early failures, after persist- 


one accord, went to wall. 
ent effort and knowledge born of experi 
ence, there are now probably more Negroes 
doing business in Richmond on their own 
account than in any other city of similar 
size. 

Some of t!¢ concerns are of national im 
portance and have played no small part in 
the development of the business idea of the 
Negroes of the country. 


THE TRUE REFORMERS 
The most prominent organization in 
Richmond is the Grand Fountain of the 


United Order of True Reformers founded 
by William W. Browne in 1881. 
ganization, starting with a capital of $150.00 


This or- 














REV. WM. W. BROWNE 
Founder Grand Fountain, U. O. T. R. 


and one hundred members for the purpose 
of careing for the sick and burying the 
dead, today numbers more than seventy- 
thousand members 


five and has affiliated 


with it under separate charters, several 


business concerns. The oldest of these is 
the Savings Bank of the Grand Fountain 
of the United Order of 


with a paid up capital stock of $100,000.00 


True Reformers 


and deposits of more than $300,000.00. 
There are more than 10,000 depositors, all 
of whom are Negroes. This bank opened 
At that 


time the confidence of the Negroes in bank 


in 1889 with deposits of $1,200. 


ing institutions was at a low ebb and it was 
a long time before this confidence was re 
stored. 


The Reformer’s Mercantile and Indus- 


trial Association with its five stores in 
Richmond, Manchester, Roanoke, Ports- 
mouth, Va., and Washington, D.C., is 
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another flourishing branch of the True Re- 
formers. ‘The 


on acash basis and amounts to 


business of these stores is 
conducted 
over $100,000 a year. The combined prop- 
erty of all the departments of the True Re- 
formers Rev. 
W. L. Taylor, D.D., is the president of the 
system; R. T. Hill, cashier, and W. P. 
Burrell, secretary. 


is over $400,000 in value. 


THE KNIGHTS OF PYTHIANS 

The next organization in importance to 
the True Reformers is the Knights of 
Pythians of which Mr. John Mitchell, Jr., 
is the head. ‘This organization was started 
some years ago by Mr. Mitchell, and today 
spreads over every part of the state. There 
has been organized under his direction, the 
second largest Negro bank in Virginia 
known as the Mechanics Savings Bank. 
This bank 1902 
with a capital stock of $25,000 and $4,000 
in deposits. 


commenced business in 


The assets are now over S50, 
Mr. John Mitchell, Jr., is the presi- 
dent, Mr. Thos. Wyatt is the cashier, while 


This 


OOO, 


Mr. Thomas Crump is the secretary. 








W. P. BURRELL, 
General Secretary, True Reformers 
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REV. W. L. TAYLOR, 
President of True Reformers Bank 


bank, under Mr. Mitchell's direction, is 
coming rapidly to the front as a strong and 


reliable financial institution. 


THE INDEPENDENT ORDER OF ST. LUKES 


The Independent Order of St. Lukes is 
another organization with headquarters at 
Richmond, which is not only doing a Be 
nevolent Society Business, but has connect 
ed with ita bank of growing importance 
known as The St. Lukes Penny Savings 
Bank. Mrs. Walker is the 
president and moving genius of this bank, 


Maggie I,. 


and under her direction it is daily increas- 
ing in importance and today has assets of 
over $25,000, though it is not yet one year 
old. Mr. Emmett C. Burke is the cashier. 
THE NICKEL SAVINGS BANK 

The second oldest Negro bank in Rich 
mond is the Nickel Savings Bank. Dr. 
R. F. Tancil, is the president; Mr. E. A. 
Washington is cashier. Mr. Tancil is a 
hustling business man who enjoys a large 
medical practice and yet finds time to run 
a large brick yard and manage large real 
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estate holdings of his own. Whole blocks The following is the list: 
of houses are owned by him and there isno  jysiness SO. CAPITAI 
more popular man in Richmond than he. ee a. 
He is the president of the Richmond Hos- Attorneys 10 $ 5,000 
pital Association of which I will tell you aoa Dy — 
5 farbers, 65 24,800 
something later. Sanbdlne Houses, , ‘ites 
ee : : — , Broom Manufacturers, 2 Soo 
PROPERTY OF RICHMOND NEGROES 
Butchers, | 2,500 
From the report of the Auditor of Public — Bakers, I 500 
Accounts of the state of Virginia published — Ch irepedists, S — 
in 1901 it appears that the whites of Rich- aes ' ais 
ee Cabinet Makers, I 125 
mond held property to the value of $40, Gates. ‘ os 
044,000, while the Negroes held property — Cigar Factories, " 750 
valued at $924,000. In 1865 the property Carpenters and Contractors, 14 2,000 
held in the name of Negroes did not ex- Cal and Wood Dealers, 16 2,000 
- R Contectioners, 29 2.500 
ceed $20,000 in value. : 
Drugyists, | 8,000 
CAPITAL INVESTED BY RICHMOND NEGROES ee 3 200 
Dairies, 2 1,250 
The Richmond Negroes are engaged in Pressmakers, 209 2 £00 
many varied kinds of business other than Dying and Cleaning, 7 750 
banking, but time and space will not per- "ting Houses, 53 2,000 
mit us to deal with separately. We will shit ad ac 
: Ss > ? oOo 
give a list of the kinds of business and will ania Directors. we yd a 
then speak briefly of the most prominent — Groceries, 223 27,000 
men engaged. Insurance Companies, 16 $0,000 
Ice Dealers, | 2.500 
Junk Dealers, I 200 
Horse Shoers, 5 1,125 
Harness Makers, I 50 
Hay Dealers, I 500 
Public Halls, 19 121,500 
Hotels I 15,000 
Hucksters, 29 17,050 
Liverymen, 5 20,000 
Music Teachers, 8 1,500 
News Dealers, 5 150 
Notaries, 8 
Newspaper Routes, 2 500 
Trained Nurses 24 
Physicians, II 5,100 
Poultry Dealers, 3 500 
Photographers, 2 3,000 
Paper Hangers, 2 750 
Plastering, 7 1,925 
House Painters, 2 500 
Sign Painters, + 
\rtificial Makers, I 2,500 
Teamsters, 76, 51,850 
Tailors 2 1,500 
Laundries (Steam ) 2 22,000 
Hospitals, 2 21,000 
Shoe Dealers, I 3,500 
Real Estate Agents, I },500 





Ice Cream Manufacturers, S 3, 100 


y 
? * on ieee . — 2 
Cashier True Reformers Bank susiness Colleges, I 9,000 
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From the foregoing list of individual bus- 
iness enterprises conducted by Negroes, it 
can be seen that they have a creditable 
showing. 


SPECIAL MENTION 


The space allotted to this article will not 
allow me to give very much of the history 
of what might well be termed ‘‘The Cap- 
tains of Industry.’’ In the undertaking and 
Mr. A. D. Price easily 
leads with a large, well stocked ware-room 
where can be found everything in the un- 
dertaking line. The stock is said to 
worth over ten thousand dollars. 


livery business, 


be 
He owns 
three up-to-date funeral cars, eighteen rub- 
ber tired carriages, twelve single and double 
rigs for pleasure and business, and forty- 
two horses. Mr. Price started twenty years 
ago with nothing but his trade as a black- 
smith; he’is now rated at more than $40, 
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ooo. He isa hustler but very modest asto 


his own large business. He is a large prop- 
erty holder. His place of business covers 
a space thirty by one hundred and eighty 
feet and is three stories high. 

Eighteen years ago Mr. S. J. Gilpin was 
a prominent shoemaker with a good cus- 
tom. He decided to open a shoe store and 
today conducts one of the nicest stores in 
Richmond, which is patronized by both 
Mr. Gilpin is 
a prominent Odd Fellow and a director in 
several important business enterprises. 

Mr. R. T. HIll, the cashier of the Re- 
former’s Bank is one of the pioneer busi- 


white and colored persons. 


ness menof the city, having conducted 
many years ago the first Negro book store 
in Virginia. Mr. Hillis a thorough busi- 
ness man and is the president of the col- 


ored Y. M. C. A., as well as the head of 





Reformers Bank, Interior View, Richmond, Va, 


~ 
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HISTORY OF 


numerous other benevolent and religious 


bodies. He isa notary public and one of 
the directors and owners of the colored set 
tlesient known as Jonesboro. 

Mr. Hill isa large property holder and 
lives in one of the finest residencies owned 
by any Negro in this country. 

One of the most striking examples of 
what a man may occomplish by pluck and 
push can be found in the person of Mr. 
Delware Bowles, who owns the largest fur- 
niture and piano moving outfit in the city. 
Ten years ago he was a day-laborer work 
now 


ing for one dollar aday. He owns 


ten double teams worth in all, $5,000; has 
a good bank account and is kept busy at 
all times with his twenty assistants. He 
has no education but is respected by all as 
aman of sterling business qualities. 

In the Rev. W. F. 


Graham, the president and founder of the 


insurance business, 


American Beneficial Insurance Co., stands 


almost without a peer. In two years he 
has built a company of more than forty 
and introduced 


new features into the business. 


thousand members many 


He is adi 
rector of the Mechanic's Savings Bank, and 
one of the leaders of the National Baptist 
Convention. 

In the 


there 


laundry business of Richmond, 


is nO more prosperous than 


the Richmond Jaundry, conducted by Mes- 


srs. Geo. W. Bragg and Dorsey Bragg. <A 
few years 


concern 


business in 
and flat irons. 
Their plant now employs more than thirty 


ago they started 


Farmville with a few tubs 
persons, three delivery wagons, and is val- 
ued at $20,000. ‘Their patrons are mostly 
white and their work 
town. 


stands as the best in 


dentist in 
Richmond and they have all the work they 
cando. Dr. D. A. young 
man from Kentucky who graduated from 
His 
business is so large that he has often to go 


There are only two colored 
Ferguson isa 
Howard and opened an office here. 


to his office at six in the morning and work 
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o) 
to 


until nine at night. There is no class of 
work with which he is not familiar. 

The Richmond Hospital Association, of 
which Dr. R. F. Tancil is the president, 


owns and conducts one of 


the finest hos- 
pitals for colored people in the country. 
Located on East Baker street, it is prepared 
to care for all kinds of It is pat- 
ronized by the best people and has charity 
beds, supported by charitable bands of la- 
the poor. Dr. M. B. Jones, the 
surgeon in chief, is a hustling business man 


diseases. 


dies for 


and finds time from his large and growing 
practice to give much time to church work. 

Mr. George Thompson and Mr. John M. 
Jenson have been for many years associa- 
ted in the drug business and have built up 
a large trade. 


They have many proprie- 


tary medicines of their own. Their pre- 
scription business is enormous. Mr. Ben- 
son now has associated with him, his wife 


Mrs. Nellie 
pharmacist. 


Benson, who is a registered 


These are the forerunners in 
the drug business. 

Mr. John H. Braxton, the young real es 
tate agent of Richmond, is pushing to the 
front. Entering on a new line of business 
for Negroes less than five years ago, he 
now stands among the leaders in his line. 

For years the ice business in Richmond 
has been practically in the hands cf white 
people and not until recently did any col- 
ored man dare to enter very largely into 
competition with them. It now requires a 
large double team to make his daily deliv- 


eries, and from selling a few hundred 
pounds aday he has built up a trade re- 
quiring several tons. Mr. E. E. Giles isa 


young man but of atype very plentiful in 
Richmond, with much push. 
Until Mr. I. J. 


ten months ago and on one of the most proim- 


Miller came to Richmond 


inent streets next door to a large banking 
establishment opened a clothing store with 
a stock worth $20,000, Richmond had never 
had a Mr. Miller has 
built up%a large business and now runs a 


colored clothier. 





2 
N 
No 


branch store with 
port News, Va. 
The finest 


a $15,000 stock in New- 


dressmaker in Richmond, re- 


gardless of color, is Mrs. Fannie Criss 
Payne. Her list of patrons is made up of 
the best white families in Richmond. So 


great is their confidence in her ability and 
taste that many leave to her the selection 
of their entire outfits. In the last six 
months she has made the trousseaus for the 
most popular brides. 

She buys her patterns from New York 
where she goes twice a year to make selec 
tions. She employs eight girls regularly 
her business 


and amounts 


$8,000 a year. She has recently fitted up 
anew home with every home-comfort and 
convenience 


for her business at a cost of 


$6,000 cash. <A few years ago Mrs. Payne 
was aday cooker, earning one fifty cents 
a day. Her now be seen 


at the most prominent watering places of 


dresses may 
the country and give the same satisfaction 
as many that are imported at a great cost. 
Dr. R. E. Jones, the founder of the Wo 
man’s League Hospital and Training School 
is also the founder of Jonesboro, a colored 
settlement of several hundred acres a few 


miles below Richmond. Dr. 


Jones is a 
good business man and is interested in all 
things that are for the interest of the race. 
In his daily visitations he uses a fine auto- 
mobile. 

Probably the oldest photographer in Rich- 
man, Mr. J. C. Farley. 
For years he worked in the Davis gallery 


mond is a colored 


where the best people of the town sat for 
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to more than 
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MR. JOHN MITCHELL, 
Editor and Owner Richmond Planet 
Mechanics Saving Bank 


JR.., 
Pres. and Founder 


his pictures. About-ten years ago he went 


into business for himself and opened the 


Jefferson art gallery. The excellence ,of 
his work is recognized by everybody, and 
his large list of customers is mainly white. 
His pictures have taken prizes at all the 
Mr. Farley isa di 


rector of the Mechanic's bank. 


principal expositions. 


Numbers of men and women in 
mond are working like beavers to hold their 
own in the great rush of business activity, 
and time will not permit us to name the 
many who are deserving of special mention, 
but the foregoing are fare samples of the 
mass of over one thousand. 

To appreciate what is being done in Rich 
the latch 


string hangs on the outside of every doot 


mond, one must visit the city: 


and’a welcome will be found within. 
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Rough Sketches 


A Study ot the Features of the New Negro Woman 


By John H. 


One day while standing in the centre of 
the business section of Atlanta, there ap- 
proached me,abright eyed, full-minded youth 
of some nine years of respectable rearing. 
Both of us looked with eyes and soul upon 
the passing mixed panorama of men and 


women and children, and horses, and ve 
hicles, and up to the modern ten and four 
teen stories of stone, brick and steel struc- 
tures out of whose windows, here and there, 
poked curious heads peering tamely upon 
the seeming confusion below. I saw an un 
common life picture pass slowly through 
the gang-way of humming electric cars, 
and rattling drays and of shifting human 
ity. Alford Emerson Clark, my innocent 
companion saw it also; and the throng of 
hurrying black and white folks paused in 
contemptible curiosity as the rubber-tired 
wheels of the open carriage rolled silently 
In the 


carriage sat two ladies, one white, one col 


along the Peachtree thorough-fare. 


ored, engaged ina happy, spirited conversa 
tion all the while unconscious, of the South- 
ern social monster which argues the inferi 
ority of the Negro tothe white folk. 

worlds 


[wo opposing riding happily, 


peacefully, aye, lovingly together in the 


worst of Negro hating cities. Is it real? 
Is it natural? Is it right? What a 
healthy breath passed over me; and I 


smiled and went on with ny jolly compan- 

ion to the outer South end of the city. 

to 

young Alford’s mind, and with the pecu- 
to 

the 

Said he, ‘‘which one is the bet- 


The picture continued press upon 


liar vigor of youth, he had stopped 
quander over the outward aspect of 
situation. 
ter looking, the colored lady or the white?’’ 
Expressing my inability to decide pending 
a closer scrutiny of the two, I asked which 


Adams, Jr. 





In this face is an uncommon sweep o/ kindness and affec- 


tion, linked with an ‘ndustrious turn of mind, which have 
been the making of Lena 


did he think is the better in appearance. 
‘The colored woman of course,’’ he replied, 
as though he were greatly surprised at my 
not having a reason to say the same thing. 
Alford looking 
ine straight in the face said, 


Asking him for his reason, 
‘“‘why the 


other woman is white.’’ White? Well, 
what has that to do with a woman’s 
real physical charm, either adding to or de- 


To 
a white face means little or 
To the 
his 


tracting from her? thought I to myself. 
the black man 
nothing. white man it means his 
tradition, and 


recognition in the present age, and his safe 


civilization, his bond 
guard in the future. Alford saw beneath 
the first skin surface down to the last layer 
of race greatness,—the preserving and hon- 




















This beautiful eyed girl is the result of careful home train- 
ing and steady schooling. There is an unusual promise of 
intelligence and character rising out of her strong indi- 
viduality. A model girl, a college president's daughter, is 
Lorainetta. a 


oring of race identity and distinction. He 


saw in that colored woman that which he 
could not the woman 
long as ‘‘white’’ in America stands for hope 


see in white SO 
and black for despair. 

The real, 
pure, substantial, but it came to thoughful 
Alfred The black 
woman’s beauty was real, pure, substantial, 
but it came with a life, 
had touched his 


white woman’s beauty was 


with no meaning. 
which 
which he not only 
understood but which inspired him to love. 

I looked 


his 


a soul, 
and 
into his rich brown 


eyes, into 


sun-lit smiling face and caught the 
gilded thread wire that, from his heart, fol- 
lowed the trail of Negro womanhood into 
all the of the earth. I fixed 
tight hand on it, I felt the fast beating of 
over nine million human hearts, as but the 
beating of heart when 
all hope seems lost, as they struggle with 


ends 


one woman’s 


an inspiration which has too many times 


found its bed in the bosom of American 
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You cannot avoid the motion of this dignified counten- 


ance. College training makes her look so. 


prejudice. Still holding on to the gilded 


wire and placing my head close against 
his throbbing breast, there was some- 
thing within, with the silence of mad- 
dened power which seemed to say: Ye 
gods of the earth! this woman—mine, 
whom you have fettered with the chains 


of ‘caste, whom you have branded with the 


red iron of infamy, whom you have de- 
graded with the finger of your own lustful 
body, shall be free. God made it fast and 
eternal. This beauty which you have used 
to tame your generations shall be yours no 
more, and this person that has served your 
rawest purposes shall not enter again into 
your halls. 

Some day however these Negro restric- 
tive laws, these phantasms and prejudices 
tuned to the 


civilization in 


shall be beat and bent and 


music of a more perfect 


men shall love to do honor to all 
women for the sake of their sacred mis- 
the 


There is an inseperable 


which 


sion and meaning in ol 


human destiny. 


shaping 
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ROUGH SKETCHES 


linking between mother and mother, be one 
white and one black; and the final triumph 
of civilization shall be when womanhood is 
aunit in all things for good and when man- 
hood is a common factor in her defence. 
We present the colored woman today as 
she impresses herself in the world as a 
growing factor for good and in her beauty, 
intelligence and character for better social 
recognition. Here she is in characteristic 
pose, full of vigor, tender in affection, sweet 





“ESA. 


Here one catches a glimpse of rare beauty. But it is not 


buried there alone, Eva. 


in emotion, and strong in every attribution 
of mind and soul. 


Look upon her, ye worlds! 


and, since 
there is none better, swear by her. If there 
is none purer, which have 


stamped pre-eminence in the very counte- 


none nobler, 


nance of man, woman and child, cast your 
glittering swords, and sheaths, and armor, 
at her untarnished feet and pledge the very 
life that you enjoy to the defense of her 


w 
to 
on 

















We want more men who have the proper sense of appre- 
ciation of deserving women and who are deserving them- 
selves. This is a death-knellto the dude and the well- 
dressed run-around. You ought to write a book on that, 
Eva. 


life. Look upon her, ye nations! 
Measure her by all the standards of human- 


perfection. Weigh her upon the scales 





In this admirable face rises a happy response to the lofty 
impulses of her poetic soul. In the language of art this is 
Lacolia. 
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that were employed in the weighing of 
queens, and noble-men’s wives and daugh 
ters. And, if, after the test has been ex- 
hausted in the finding her real merits, she is 
found to have not only the physical beauty, 
not only the intellectual graces but also the 
moral stamina, the purity of heart, the lofti 
ness of purpose and the sober conscious 
ness of true womanhood the same as her 
white or red or olive sisters, then let all 
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men whose blood finds eternal unity in the 
brotherhood of America’s proscribed, whose 


traditions 





reach back into two-hundred 
and fifty years of mean slavery, and 
worse—of enforced ignorance;—I say, let | 
all men, even they that be not of us, who | 


love woman for woman's sake fling their 
full 


honor is at stake. 


lives to the uncertain wind when her 























piano, a sweet singer, a writer 
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An admirer of Fine Art, a performer on the violin and the 
mostly given to essays, a 
lover of good books, and a home making girl, is Gussie. 
| 
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The Negro National Business League 


By J.R 


It was early in the year 1900, that the 
first public steps were taken to gather the 
business men and women of the Negro race 
into an organization in which there might 
be a ‘‘ free for all’’ telling of experiences, 
success, hinderances, etc. 

What led to this organization is best told 
in Dr. Washington's own words as presented 
in the introduction to the proceedings of 
the Boston meeting. He says: ‘‘ As I have 
traveled through the country from time to 
time, I have been constantly surprised to 
note the number of colored men and women, 
often in small towns and remote districts, 
who are engaged in various lines of busi- 
ness. Sometimes in many cases, the busi- 
ness is very humble, but nevertheless it was 
sufficiently advanced to indicate the oppor- 
My 
observation in this regard led me to believe 


tunities of the race in this direction. 
that the time had come for the bringing to- 
gether of the leading and most successful 
colored men and women throughout the 
country who are engaged in business."’ 

Of the purpose of the organization, Dr. 
‘* The 


need of an organization that will bring the 


Washington says in issuing the call: 


colored people who are engaged in business, 
together for consultation and to secure in- 
formation and inspiration from each other 
has long been felt. Out of this national or- 
ganization is expected will grow local busi- 
ness leagues that will tend to improve the 
Negro as a business factor.’’ 

The set forth very 
clearly, what led Dr. Washington to under- 
take the organization, and what object he 
had in view. 


above quotations 


The number of our people 
engaged in business has been a surprise to 
us all. Already the corresponding secre- 
tary, Mr. Emmet J. Scott, has been in cor- 
respondence with over 3,000 persons of the 


. EK. Lee 


race engaged in business, and yet his files 
show that there are many sections of the 
country from which he has not heard and 
where large numbers of our people are 
known to be engaged in business of various 
kinds. Each week adds new names to the 
list of business men already at hand. Not 
only has the number of Negro business 
men found, been a surprise to all concerned, 
but the extent of his business interest and 
the important character of the business in 
many cases have been most agreeably sur- 
prising. He has been found in every line 


of business excepting, 


perhaps, the ped- 
dler, and we were about to say the umbrella 
‘‘fixer,’’ but a few days ago the “‘ fixer’ 
turned up at my door with his bundle of 
umbrella sticks—a Negro. From the ‘‘dia- 
mond broker’’ up to the boot-blacking bus- 
iness, have they been found, and it is very 
likely that the latter are clearing more 
banking money than theformer. Certainly 
the manufacturer of shoe-blacking in the 
person of a Negro, Mr. A. C. Howard, of 
Chicago, is far in advance of any ‘‘ diamond 
broker’’ we have found. Mr. Howard re- 
signed his place as a car porter one morn- 
ing where he had been blacking boots with 
other men’s manufactured article, and set 
up his own factory, by hand, with a capac- 
ity of about a dozen boxes of blacking a 
day. ‘Today he hasa large establishment 
run by steam power, wagons delivering in 
every part of the city of Chicago to the 
largest business houses, and his annual 
shipment to various sections of the United 
States and Mexico runs far into the thou- 
The National 
League presents Mr. Howard as an example 
for the shoe-blacking fraternity. 

Prior to the organization of the National 


Negro League, the Negro was not taken 


sands. Negro Business 
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into account as a business factor. The large 
numbers which we mention, 
ting, 


were opera- 
ach independent of the other and 
-ach without the knowledge of the other. 
The objects sought by this organization 
have been most admirably attained, al- 
though the league is less than four years 
old. Negro men and women 
have been gathered from every section of 
our country, have become acquainted with 


business 


each other and have been an inspiration to 
each other. The information received and 
given out through the league has been of 
great value in many ways. ‘The Negro has 
learned that he, himself, is really 
sometHing as a business man. 


doing 
To learn 
that the Negro is doing business along lines 
which once seemed sacred against his intru- 
sion, has been a great inspiration to the en- 
tire race. Many have been aroused to go 
into business who before, either thought 
the field unprofitable, or lacked business 
confidence in themselves. 

Many have been found through the league, 
engaged in lines of business which would 
not ordinarily be thought of as business 
fields. For instance, Mr. W. H. Johnson, 
of Baynesville, Va., has come to the knowl- 
of the Negroes of the country as a shipper 
of walnut logs from America to Germany. 
His annual shipment runs beyond the $10,- 
ooo mark, upon which there is a large 
profit, which profit has brought him to be 
counted among the wealthy men of the 
race. Through the knowledge of Mr. John- 
son’s success, others will, no doubt, under- 
take the same line of business with 
valuable timbers. 


other 
And why not? Speak- 
ing of shipping, we call up another shipper 
whose name has been prominent since the 
league’s organization. Mr. J. G. Groves, 
of Edwardsville, Kansas, is known in that 
section as the ‘‘ Millionaire Potato King.’’ 
He ships potatoes each year to all sections 
of the country. His annual crop amounts 
to more than 100,000 bushels, worth in cash 


that many dollars and more, Many others 
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have been found who are doing agriculture 
as a Mr. M. S. Alexander, a 
large sugar planter, of Mallard, La., who 
began business in 1887 with twelve acres of 


business. 


land and who, today, owns 200 acres worth 
$100 per acre, and whose annual crop of 
sugar is over 7,000 barrels, is an inspira- 
to the farmer. 

M.r John H. Smythe, of Broadneck, Va., 
is another example of the farmer as a busi- 
ness man. From the stories of these men 
at the various league meetings, farming has 
taken on a to the Negroes 
throughout the country, aud there is such 


new aspect 


a pressing forward in agriculture—to do | 


business in agriculture 





that before many 
years there will be reported through the 
league many more, who like these, have be- 
come wealthy through mother earth. Be- 
fore the organization of the National Negro 
Business League, those of the Negro race, 
who ate doing banking business, were prac- 
cically unknown by all races. In fact, there 
were less than half a dozen along this line 
and they were known only in their imme- 
diate district and state. In truth, there 
were those men of wide experience who 
really doubted that there was a Negro bank. 
When Rev. W. L. Taylor, president of the 
True Reformers Bank at Richmond, Va. 
stood in Handel hall in Chicago and told of 
the operation of that bank and of how his 
bank had been able to loan the city of Rich- 
mond $50,000 at a time when no other bank 
of that city could do it, men and women 
were astonished beyond control and each 


strained his neck for a look 


at a “sure 
enough Negro president of a bank.’’ Just 
as this bank has become widely known 


through the league, so has the Penny Saving 
Bank of Birmingham, organized by Dr. W. 
R. Pettiford, many years ago. ‘This bank 
president, also, has been a prominet, tho 
quiet force in the league since its organiza- 
tion. The fact that these banks and th@ir 
officers have become widely known through 
the league, is not nearly so significant as the 
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THE NEGRO NATIONAL BUSINESS LEAGUE 


fact that many others have attempted to 
follow their worthy examples and have suc- 
ceeded. Since the league’s first meeting, 
the Knights of Pythians of Virginia, have 
followed the example of the True Reform- 
ers and have now in operation in Richmond, 
the Mechanic’s bank, the noted 
knight, John Mitchell, Jr., as its founder 
and president. This bank was organized 
It has a capital stock of 
$25,000, has handled since then, over $366,- 


with 


January 1902. 


000 in pure deposits. It has property be- 
longing to the bank outright to the amoun- 
and 


of $25,711.80, besides stocks, bonds 


mortgages amounting to $6,000. ‘Two divt 


idends, each 10 per cent., have been de- 


clared, and a surplus created amounting to 
In the same city, the St. Luke 
Society has done the same, founding a bank 


$2,250. 
with a woman as president. So far as we 
know, this is the only woman bank presi- 
dent in the world. ‘These three banks are 
examples of what the secret society can do 
forthe people. These same organizations 
are building and renting houses, halls, etc., 
operating stores and making money legiti- 
mately for their constituents. The impetus 
given to business has not been alone in the 
cases above cited. Individuals have heard 
Dr. Pettiford’s story and have taken confi 
dence. Within the past few years the Ne- 
groes of Vicksburg, Miss., led by the prom- 
inent lawyer, W. E. Mollison, have organ- 
ized a bank in that city and are doing a 
thriving business. In Clarksdale, Miss., 
Mr. Chas. Banks, the extensive Negro 
farmer and merchant, has, with the co-op- 
eration of Mr. E. P. Booze and others, or- 
ganized a bank which bids fair to stand as 
a monument of the business enterprise of 
the Negroes of that section. Mr. Banks is 
anexample of what an educated farmer can 
do. Last January, citizens of Nashville, 
organized the Nickle Bank, with the shrewd 
business man, Dr. R. H. Boyd, as president, 
and the Hon. J. C. Napier, as cashier. 
This bank has some of the wealthiest stock- 


holders to be found in the race. Less than 
two years ago the citizens of Little Rock, 
led by the Hon. N. W. Gibbs, J. E. Bush 
and Joseph A. Booker, founded the Capitol 
City Savings Bank, and this is doing a bus- 
iness which has surprised the citizens of 
Little Rock. All of these banks are di- 
rectly or indirectly the result of the inspi- 
ration given by the National Negro Busi- 
ness League. 

In writing to Dr. Washington, one of the 
officers of one of these banks, states that 
‘“We had in mind the organization of a 
bank for many years, but it was not until 
some of our men visited the league and re- 
ceived the information and inspiration which 
it gives, were we able to affect an organi- 
zation.’ 

Not only has the league aroused men to 
organize these enterprises, but the reports 
of what our people are doing in various sec- 
tions of the country has given the confi- 
dence that they are capable of supporting 
and are inclined to support any Negro bus- 
iness. The charge that Negroes will not 
support Negro enterprises has been found 
Each 
year, business men, one after another, tell 


to be altogether contrary to facts. 


a story which refutes the charge. 
Passing the banks, reports of other busi- 
ness enterprises conducted by our race, 
Mr. J. H. 


Lewis, of Boston, Mass., owns and operates 


have been most gratifying. 
one of the largest tailoring establishments 
in this country. Thirty-two years ago he 


entered Boston without a dollar. Five 
months later he began business for himself 
with a capital of $93. His stock is today 
worth $3,500. He does an annual business 
Mr. 
He seeks competent men and 
In this, he 
keeps and sends away both colored and 
It is ‘‘Mr. Lewis, the 
tailor,’’ not ‘‘Lewis, the colored man.’’ 

In Greenfield, Ohio, Mr. C. R. Patter- 


son and sons do a carriage manufacturing 


of $1,300. Lewis employs all classes 


of help. 
turns away incompetent men. 


white workmen. 
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business which is not limited by any means 
by state lines. They ship carriages, wag- 
ons and all classes of vehicles throughout 
the various middle and southern states, to 
both white and colored. Before the organ- 
ization of the league, Mr. Patterson’s firm 
was practically unknown among the masses 
of Negro men and women who were engaged 
in business. In truth, many of those, who 
were his patrons, did not know that it was 
a colored firm. Last summer at Nashville, 
I saw a Negro merchant of Mississippi, give 
Mr. Patterson an order for a grocery deliv- 
ery wagon. This is an example of the 
league as an advertising medium for Negro 
manufacturers. This firm, C. R. Patter- 
son & Sons, is an example of what the ed- 
ucated son may do for his father’s business. 

Mr. F. D. Patterson, a graduate of one 
of the leading colleges in this country, after 
finishing his course, went home, went into 
his father’s business as manager of the firm, 
and by his education and push, has made 
it equal to any firm of its character in Ohio. 

Another example of the same sort is that 
of Mr. Willis Murphy & Son, of Atlanta, 
Ga. Mr. Wm. Oscar Murphy, immedi- 
ately after graduating from Atlanta Uni- 
versity, entered with his father into the 
wholesale and retail grocery business, and 
with the young man’s education and push, 
and with the old man’s experience, the firm 
stands at the head of their class in that city. 
To the Negro who has one horse and an ex- 
press wagon, there is hope and inspiration, 
when he hears Theodore W. Jones, of 
Chicago, tell the story of how he began 
with one horse and a rickety wagon. He 
is now worth above the $10,000 mark and 
owns horses, wagons, moving machines, 
employs nearly one hundred men and uses 
almost a half block house as storage, sta- 
bles, etc. The limited space here will not 
allow me to take others; a large number of 
whom might be named in all sections of the 
country. 


It has been equally surprising to note the 
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amount of business done by our people. 
For instance, in the city of Pensacola, Fla., 
the amount of capital invested in 1900 was 
above $50,000 and the amount of capital 
that year was over $250,000. The same 
and even better, may be said of many other 
cities throughout the south. 

The Local Business League is one of the 
important outgrowths and adjuncts to the 
National Business League. In every state 
cities in each state, local 
leagues have been organized and the Ne- 
groes in business have learned to co-operate, 
consult and help each other in all of their 
business affairs. Of all lessons being taught 


and in many 


by the league, the lesson of ‘‘ Strength in 
Unity,’’ alone, is worth the effort. 

The annual meetings of the league have 
been centers of influence for business. Men 
and women have gone home directly to en- 
large the present business or to enter upon 
new lines of business. The unique manner 
in which Dr. Washington allows each to 
tell his story, gives every one a chance to 
tell just what he has done, how he has im- 
proved his business and how his section has 
improved along business lines since the last 
ineeting. 

The Boston meeting, August, 1g00, was 
attended by representative business men 
and women from various sections of the 
country. <A splendid beginning it was. 

The Chicago meeting, 1901, was. still 
more largely attended and much more rep- 
resentative. Fresh fires for business inter- 
est were there kindled. 

The meeting, 1902, was 
counted far beyond the former meetings 
and large crowds of Negro men and women 
were brought together to tell the story of 
Negro push and enterprise. 

A high mark was set for the Nashville 
meeting, but that city of colleges swept 
ahead of them all, bringing all the old 
members and a new array of business men 


Richmond 


4ven in the 
Tennessee legislative hall, where the meet- 


and women from all sections. 
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ing was held, there was not room to ac- 
commodate this magnificent gathering of 
men and women and those who were eager 
to hear the wonderful stories of push and 
pluck exercised in building and maintain- 
ing large business interests. 

Already the Indianapolis meeting to be 
held the last of the coming August, is get- 
ting shape, and from letters sent daily to 


Organizer Fred R. Moore, of New York, 
President Washington and to Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Emmet J. Scott, Venerable 
George IL. Knox and his ‘‘ Freeman,’’ en- 
terprising Manley, and his ‘‘ World’’ will 
have a very interesting time finding accom- 
modations for the hundreds of Negro busi- 
ness men and women who will throng that 
city. 


The Negro at the Charleston Exposition 


By William D. Crum 


Considering the success made by the Ne- 
gro as an exhibitor, on three or four previ- 
ous occasions, and the large number of visi- 
tors attracted thereby, it was no surprise 
when the Negro was invited to put forth 
his best effort to make the South Carolina 
Inter-State and West Indian Exposition a 
success so far as he was able. 

In order to give a national importance to 
the project, the promoters of the enterprise 
invited Prof. Booker T. Washington to 
take the first place, or Commissioner-in-chief 
of the Negro Department. Dr. W. D. 
Crum was selected Assistant Commissioner, 
and owing to the fact that his residence was 
in Charleston, had charge of the entire ex- 
hibit. 

Mr. Thos. J. Calloway, of Washington, 
was first chosen secretary; later Mr. T. J. 
Jackson, of Alabama, who served as secre- 
tary and Field Agent. 

There was an executive 
namely: Revs. N. B. Sterrett and J. L. 
Dart, Drs. Robt. Macbeth, and Thos. E. 
Miller, Messrs. E. A. Lawrence, S. W. Ben- 
nett, T. W. Thurston, Wm. Ingliss and W. 
J. Parker. 

The Woman’s Department was under the 
management of Mrs. N. E. Sterrett. The 
services of the management were all gratui- 
tous, except that of the secretary and the 
Stenographer,. who were employed for a 
time. 


committee, 


There were many and ever increasing 
difficulties, the means very limited and the 
objectors numberless. 

Some were of the opinion that it was 
fostering the ‘‘Jim Crow’’ idea to have a 
separate building, while others objected to 
the name given the department. Many were 
of the opinion, however, that unlees the ex- 
hibits were so placed visitors would suppose 
all that was good was the work of the 
whites, while all indifferent work that of 
Negroes. 

The building, constructed entirely by Ne- 
gro labor, was of the Spanish renaissance 
architecture, overlooking a 
grove of oaks, 


magnificent 
while in the far distance 
was the Ashley river. 

The Negro building was of the same or- 
der as the others, and was about 200 feet 
long, having a wing at each extremity. A 
New York artist designed a group statue to 
be placed in front of the main entrance, 
representing the Negro in agriculture and 
mechanics; objections beidg raised to it, 
however, it was removed and placed in the 
plaza. 

The idea of the Negro Commissioners 
was to have a complete exhibit of the real 
advancement of the race in the last 40 years 
to show its achievements in agriculture, 
mechanics, and art, in manufacturies and in 
education. 

With the main idea of quality, not quan- 














Negro Group, Charleston Exposition 


tity, and to have each department typical, 
the exhibits were collected. 

The entire floor and wall space was occu- 
pied. The largest and most complete ex- 
hibit was made by Tuskegee, and occupied 
The whole 
exhibit was prepared at the Tuskegee Insti- 


almost the entire south wing. 


tute and shipped in two carloads. 

Mr. J. J. Wheeler was in charge of the 
exhibit, and was instrumental in having it 
artistically placed. Carriages of several va- 
rieties, wagons and harness. furniture for 
bed room and library, tinware of every de- 
scription, electric wireing, brick and iron 
work of many varieties, including horse- 
shoes, also agricultural products; these occu- 
pied the floor space, while on the walls were 
well made glass cases, filled with exhibits 
from the tailoring, dress-making, millinery 
and shoe departments. 

A space near the agricultural exhibit was 
used as a dairy, and demonstrations were 
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made by two young men from Tuskegee in 
making, etc. 

In the extreme end was a model kitchen, 
cared for by a young lady from the Institu- 
sion, who prepared tempting meals each 
day. Hercheese straws are still fondly re- 
membered. 

The Hampton exhibit, artistically ar- 
ranged, was in charge of Mr. Wheelock of 
that Institution. It was fully as interest. 
ing, though not as extensive, as that from 
Tuskegee. 


A high polished, high seated, English 
style trap, and a handsome set of gold 
mounted harness were much admired, 


Wood and iron work of great variety, while 
beautifully polished wooden jarniniers, 
woven table cloths and needle work showed 
the variety of work done by the students. 

There was also a very extensive photo- 
graphic display, showing the grounds and 
buildings and the students at work. 

Near the Hampton exhibit was that of 
Scotia Seminaay. ‘This exhibit consisted 
principally of needle work, including ex: 
quisitely dainty embroidery and drawn 
work, together with specimens of penman- 
ship and drawing. 

The American Missionary Association, 
the pioneer educator among the Negroes of 
the south, Knoxville College, the Washing- 
ton High School, and the city grammar 
schools, and the graded schools of South 
Carolina, all exhibited what is being done 
Prof. Kelley Miller, 
of Washington, D. C., was in charge of the 


by the colored youth. 


department of education. 

The South Carolina Industrial and Me- 
chanical Institute, of which Dr. Thos. E. 
Miller is president, had a very extensive ex- 
hibit. 


represented; most striking, however, was 4 


All kinds of mechanical work were 


brick archway, made in the Roman style 
and placed in front of one of the main er 
’T* 

The 


compared favorably with similar work done 


trances. iron fences and other work 


by any other institutions; this was notable, 
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THE 


since the school had then been in existence 

but a short time. 
Claflin University 

made an 


of Orangeburg, S. C., 
excellent exhibit. It was com- 
pact and well arranged, showing the pro- 
ducts of higher education and industrial 
training. 

The Agricultural College of North Caro- 
lina also made an excellent display. 

The Negro exhibit from the Paris Expo- 
sition was also installed here. This exhibit 
showed the development and progress of 
the Negro in America, reproduced in minia- 
ture, explaining his evolution from the one 
room log hut to the commodious residence. 
There were also extensive statistics which 
had attracted a great deal of attention and 
interest in Paris and at Buffalo, where it 
had been in charge of Prof. T. J. Calloway. 

Mr. Tobias Scotts an elderly gentleman, 
toiling daily making dainty feather fans of 
every description, was the special favorite 
of the lady visitors. Mr. Scoot presented 
Mrs. Roosevelt a large white fan as a souve- 
nirof her visit here. On the President’s 
return to Washington he wrote Mr. Scott 
and enclosed a liberal memento, which 
will possibly be cashed by Mr. Scott's fu- 
ture generations. 

Near the exhibit of Mr. Scott, ensconced 
ina very elaborate jbooth, representing a 
luxuriously appointed office, was Mr. J. D. 
Hill, representing the True Reformers of 
Richmond, Va. There were photographs 
and literature, showing the rapid growth 
of this worthy banking establishment. 

The manufacturers were also well repre- 
sented. The A. C. Howard Manufacturing 
Co. of Chicago made a large display of all 
kinds of shoe polish, patent shoe polishing 
boxes and toilet articles. 

The iron fences, settees, chairs, ete., 
made by an Orangeburg, S. C., ironworker, 
exquisltely painted and guilded, and the 
display of rustic seats, hanging baskets and 
tables were an ever increasing surprise. 

Huge hanks of raw silk, together with 
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several bolts of woven silk, dyed various 
colors and made by colored youths in the 
silk mills of Fayetteville, N. C., were ex- 
hibited by Mr. T. W. Thurston, who is the 
foreman of the mill where all the labor is 
that of Negroes. 

Baskets made by colored men and boys in 
the Charleston basket factory were ex- 
hibited. 

Mr. G. R. DeVane exhibited all manner 
of objects, including large and handsome 
easy chairs, foot stools, hat racks, etc.,; 
make entirely of polished and carved horns. 
It was a real wonder to our friends from 
the far north to see Mr. DeVane at work 
with his tools. 

The broom manufacturers’ exhibit was 
also novel. 

Undertakers, upholsters, cabinet and 
inattress makers also showed their craft. 

Our lack of funds did .not permit us to 
get exhibits from all our craftsmen, such as 
stone masons, silversmiths, etc. 

All the exhibits were made at the expense 
of the exhibitors, and was a striking exam- 
ple of race pride and loyalty. 

The Exposition Company kindly furnish- 
ed us the building, paying the expenses of 
the field agent, and for the transportation 
of exhibits, when not on sale. 

A chimney built by the Charleston brick- 
masons, with a modern mantle, fitted with 
tiles, and a house tinned and guttered by 
the Tinner’s Union were additional exam- 
ples of this spirit. 

Skill in carpentry was displayed by Mr. 
Thos. Pinckney’s novel post, highly artistic 
and inlaid ina Greek pattern in different 
colored wood; and Mr Alston’s walking 
cane, also inlaid with various small pieces 
of wood, numbering rgor. 

The photographic display, under the care 
of Mr. A. Macbeth, photographer, who had 
charge of the art department, was a liberal 
education in itself, in regard to the Negro’s 
accomplishments since emancipation. 

Besides the excellent work done by sey- 
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eral Negro photographers in Richmond, 
Va., and elsewhere, there was a large col- 
lection of photos of the business establish- 
ments owned and operated by 
throughout the country, together with their 


churches, halls and homes, exterior and in- 


Negroes 


terior views. 

Near one of the entrances was a very 
large oil painting of President Roosevelt, 
painted by alady who had never had a les- 
son. 

Oil and 
painting, work in pastel and crayon, went 
to show the artistic side of the Negro; while 
the many vocal and instrumental selections 
composed by men and women of the race 
emphasized their natural love for music. 

The Woman’s Department was filled to 
overflowing with all kinds of exquisite 
needle work, dressmaking, millinery, etc.; 


water color paintings, china 


preserved fruits and pickles. 

A silk quilt made by an old lady, repre- 
sented in embroidery, the map of the United 
States, each state in a different color; the 
rivers, mountains and cities were accurately 
designated. 

The Charleston Hospital and Training 
School for Nurses, owned and controlled by 
colored people, was well represented. There 
was a nurse in daily attendance, whose spot- 
less uniform lent a professional air to the 
surroundings. 

Drs. Walter Beekman, of New York, and 
Robt. Macbeth, of Charleston and Meharry 
College, Nashville, Tenn., made excellent 
displays in dental work. Glass cases filled 
with teeth of various shades and sizes, 
crown and bridge work and other represen- 
tations demonstrated their skill. 

Possibly one of the most unique exhibits 
was the Burkins’ automatic firing gun. Mr. 
Burkins, the inventor, demonstrated its ac- 
tion. 
the Negro Building, appeared to be very 
much interested in this invention. 

There other 
possibly the most notable among them be- 


President Roosevelt, when visiting 


were several inventions: 
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ing a devise invented by Mr. Frost, of 
Charleston, whereby all the windows of a 
railway car could be raised or closed at once 
without entering the car, and an implement 
for pulling and removing simultaneously 
cotton stalks, invented by a farmer of Val- 
dosta, Ga. 

On the first day of January, 1902, one 
month after the opening of the Exposition, 
the Negro Building was thrown open to the 
public. 


Day. 


The day was designated Negro 


There was a parade in the forenoon, con- 
sisting of the various military and civic or- 
ganizations, the school children, colored 
men in the fire departmdnt, several carri- 
ages with the assistant commissioner, board 
of directors and lady managers of the Negro 
Department, accompanied by bands of col- 
ored musicians, that proceeded to the Ex- 
position grounds. 

The day was ideal, and throngs of specta- 
tors crowded the line of march, most of 
whom followed to the Exposition. Exer- 
in the auditorium. Dr. 
Thos. E. Miller was the orator of the day. 
of the Dr. 
Crum, considering his work at an end, pre- 
sented Col. J. H. Averill, the Director Gen- 
eral, the keys of the Negro Building. Col. 
Averill refused to accept them, and in com- 
plimentary terms suggested that he keep 
the keys until the close of the Exposition 


cises were held 


At the conclusion program, 


At the close of the Exposition the writer 
was awarded a gold medal for ‘‘efficient 
services,’’ of which he is pardonably proud. 

After the exercises the entire audience 
adjourned to the Negro Building. It was 
a source of supreme gratificaiton to all iden- 
tified with the race, and an inspiration to 
those whose hope and patience had been 
sorely tried by the many barriers raised 
They felt then that they had 
not toiled these many years in vain as they 


against us. 


looked at the contents of the building, fill- 
ed from door to door with the evidence of 


their ability and industry. 
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ng immense as this was the first ‘‘big day’’ 
he Exposition had had up to this time, 
hen visited the other buildings as pleased 
hem. They were a well behaved, well 
iressed people; no unpleasant incident of 
yny kind marred the pleasure of the day. 
The Exposition Company kindly reduced 
he admission fee one-half on this occasion, 
nd many of the Midway attractions did 
ikewise. 





Owing to this fact, together with 
the day being a holiday, a great number of 
bie white citizens visited the grounds also. 
' Scarcely a visitor to the Exposition failed 
to visit the Negro Building. In many re 
spects it was the most novel and attractive, 
pwing to the fact that such a small per cent. 
bithe whites have any idea of what we can 
io, what we are doing or what our hopes 
pnd aims are; to most of them we are look- 


édon as a race of idlers and menials. This 
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BOWEN 


oF) 
ww 
un 


building was, therefore, an object lesson to 
those from the North and 
those from the South. 


West as well as 


So successful was Negro Day that the 
authorities were desirous of having a similar 
occurrence, which occurred in part when the 
Masons held their conclave in Charles- 
ton. 

There were several social functions, nota- 
bly, a reception given by the Woman’s De- 
partment to the visitors. 

Owing to the poor railway occommoda- 
tions for colored passengers a great number 
were deprived of visiting the Exposition, 
while other incidents made them feel that 
they were not as welcome as their money. 
‘still the 
wonder grew’’ among the whites why more 
Negroes did not visit the Charleston Expo- 
sition. 


These facts kept many away; 


| A Tribute to Mrs. J. W. E. Bowen 


By 


In the death of Mrs. Ariel S. Bowen, the 
wife of Rev. J. W. E. Bowen, D.D., of At- 
anta, Ga., St. Louis, 
| 1904, at 3a. m., 
the race sustains a great loss—the loss of 


which occurred in 
Mo., Thursday, July 7, 


one who for years has employed herself in 
levising plans and executing purposes for its 
| Mrs. 
Bowen was born in Newark, N. J., 42 years 
ago, of parents good and true. 


iplifting, development and progress. 


She was 
on her mother’s side connected with one 
f the oldest Presbyterian families, and her 
sandfather was a bugler in the Mexican 
War, and a member of the guard of honor 
to Lafayette that distinguished 
Frenchman visited this country. She was 
the eldest of three children born to Rev. 
and Mrs. Charles Hedges, the daughter of 


when 


" , : 
4 Presbyterian clergyman of character and 


ulture, and of a mother marked for her 
oveliness of character, sweetness of temper 


Wim. I 


I. Weaver 


and gentleness of manner. She was brought 
up and reared under conditions most favor- 
able to the cultivation of her moral nature 
and to the implantation of those high ideas 
of right and duty, which enabled her to 
shun the bad and pursue the good, and to 
fill up her life with services of usefulness for 
God and man. Therefore, through the influ- 
ence, example, and teachings of Christian 
parents, under the blessing of God, she 
was brought to the realization of her need 
of a personal Saviour, and at the early age 
of seven years gave evidence of her faith in 
the merits of Christ’s atoning sacrifice for 
sin, and united on profession of her faith 
the Presbyterian church of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., of which her father was at 
that time the pastor. 


with Grace 
Mrs. Bowen received 
her training in the public schools of New- 
ark, N. J., in Avery College, Allegheny 
City, Pa., in the parochial school of Madi- 
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son St. Presbyterian church, Baltimore, Md., 
and in the High School of Springfield, Mass.., 
from which school she graduated with 
honor in 1885, receiving at the same time a 
teacher’s certificate for the Normal Depart- 
ment. She began her musical education in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and completed it in the 
New York Conservatory of Music. She 
taught during the years 1888-86 history, 
elocution and music at the Normal and In- 


dustrial Institute, Tuskegee, Ala., and for 





MRS. J. W. E. BOWEN 


two years was professor of music in Clark 
Atlanta, Ga. 
1886, she was united in marriage to Rev. 
Dr. J. W. E. 


faithful wife, loving companion and efficient 


University, In September, 


Bowen, and with him as a 


help-meet she had shared his labors in his 
pastoral duties at the St. John’s M. E. 
church, Newark, N. J., Centennial M. E. 
church, Baltimore, Md., the Asbury M. E. 
church, Washington, D. C., and for the 
eleven years that they have lived in At- 
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lanta she has not failed to give him he 
help in every way that she could in his im. 
portant and influential position as a profes 
sor in the Gammon Theological Seminary 





Mrs. Bowen, apart from the help which 
she has rendered her distinguished husband} 
was foremost and active in church and re 
ligious work. She organized the Woman's! 
Home Missionary Society in the Washing 
ton M. E. Conference, became its first presi 


dent, was instrumental in organizing a simi- 








} 


} 
f 
| 
| 


and was a life member of the Generall 


—- , 


4 ~ if 


lar society in the Atlanta M. E. Conference 


Home Missionary Society of the M. E 
church. She was one of the organizers 0! 
the Woman’s League in Washington, D 
C., president of the W. C. T. U. No. 20 
Georgia, also of the Woman’s Club of At 
lanta, Ga. 
and convincing platform 


Mrs. Bowen was an interesting 
speaker, being 
frequently called upon to address large as 


semblies on the various questions of moral 
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and social reform. She was a woman ever 
ready and willing for any service in which 
she could help and encourage; and many 
are the mothers’ clubs and young woman's 
societies which she has organized and ad- 
vanced. She contributed by song and other 
services in many phases of church work. 
She was author of a number of articles, 
among which are ‘‘Music in the Home;’’ 
“The Convict Lease System;’’ ‘‘The Ethics 
of Reform;’’ Table;”’ 


“The Influence’ of Daughters;’’ ‘‘Mothers’ 


‘Home Literary 


Meetings,’’ etc. 

At the time of her death Mrs. Bowen was 
resting at St. Louis from the fatigue of her 
long travel on the Pacific Coast, where she 
in attendance 
upon the General Conference of the M. E. 
church. 


had been with her husband 
She had been joined there by her 
mother and three children, and they were 
happy in the sweet reunion after separation 
of two months, and were joyously anticipa- 
ting the coming of the husband and father, 
when the brightness of her life and of their 
joys was overshadowed and moistened in 
the cloud and damp of death. Mrs. Bowen 
was a noble character. We can only with 
distinctness see the virtues and glories that 
center in and cluster over and about such 
characters, when 


we can get sufficiently 


near to them as to touch the inmost sensi- 
tive points of their life—so close to them as 
to see accurately their disposition of mind 
and heart, and to see in their discharge of 
the varied duties devolving upon them, by 
reason of their position and relation to oth- 
ers, the virtuous mind guided and controlled 
by an enlightened conscience, a sweet, en- 
during soul, graced with tender love, and 
filled with intelligent, burning zeal. For 
long years of close and pleasant relations 
with the family of Mrs. Bowen's parents, 
and from an acquaintance with her from 
her girlhood, the writer of this sketch forms 
his estimate of her character and qualities. 
Mrs. Bowen was of warm and earnest affec- 
tions—a woman of undoubted worth, a lov- 
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ing daughter, a faithful wife, a devoted 
mother, a true friend, an earnest Christian 
worker, loved by all who knew her, and re- 
spected by all with whom she came in con- 
tact. 
where ‘‘sweet affection’s virgin light shone 


Her home was the Christian home, 
bright in every heart, and where radiant, 
generous kindness was shown to all whoen 
tered that hallowed place.’’ Warm in sym- 
pathy, prompt in kindness, she was as ready 
to bestow a substantial benefit as a trifling 
attention, and to confer a favor as if she 
were asking one. Her friendship was of 
that kind which takes the shortest cut to do 
a service, stumbles not at difficulties, and if 
it meet with obstacles does not go around, 
but over them. She was bouyant in spirit, 
full of sunshine and cheerfulness and most 
pleasing in manners. Her large, warm 
heart was strung to fine sympathies, and she 
had a deep fellow feeling with all mankind. 
She was distinguished for aimability and 
and kindness of nature. She was a lovely 


and loving woman. ‘‘There was a look of 
love in her eye, there was a generality in 
in her converse, there was a cordiality in 
the grasp of her hand, there was an urban- 
ity in her whole demeanor that told you of 
the warmth of her heart.’’ From a well 
spring of native kindness and gentleness 
within, there flowed forth a stream of gen- 
around 


erous, benevolent actions to those 


her. She was ever ready for labor or sacri- 
fice to serve others for His name. Although 
Mrs. Bowen was aimable and kind, her aim- 
that pliant cast that 


yields like a willow to every passing breath 


ability was not of 


of influence; it was combined with a reso- 
lute firmness that could not bend to any 
mere compromise, nor sacrifice principle at 
the 
She hated all temporizing conduct where 


shrine of worldly expediency. 


principle was involved; and stood firm 


as a rock where duty called for de- 


cision. Her aimability inspired her with 
gentleness, with good nature, with genial 


kindness, and commended her to our warm 


affection. Her decision girt her with firm- 
ness, with womanly resolution, with fear- 
less adherence to the right, and gained for 
her our profoundest esteem. Mrs. Bowen 
had about her many of the elements of 
true nobleness. She possessed those ster- 
ling qualities which make up real greatness 
of character, and bring the possessor to a 


position where their excellencies may be 


The Necessity for 


By John 


I know comparatively nothing about the 
Negro Business League except as I have 
here and there read a paragraph or two 
about it. And solI can not speak by the 
card as to its work, or its utility, 

It is safe to say, however, that a Negro 
Business League wherever formed and op- 
erating, is a good thing for the Negro, for 
many reasons, chief among which are, (a) 
it’s educative influence, (b) its tendency to 
inspire confidence in Negroes for business, 
(c) the opportunities which it is bound to 
offer to our young men and women for bus- 
iness training to whom the doors of hope 
and opportunity in business and commercial 
pursuits are now closed. 

These are, I think, good reasons why we 
should have business leagues among us. 
The Negro can not do business until he 
gets in the business way. These leagues 
are not only pointing the Negro to the paths 
that lead to independence and commercial 
power, but they are the way. 
Hence I conclude that no ‘saner or safer’ 
guides could be employed to pilot the Ne- 


leading 


groes of America upon the tide that ‘leads ~ 


to glorious fortune’ than the men who have 
consecrated their lives and their talents to 
the work of establishing upon an enduring 


foundation the Negro business men of this 
country. 
There does not appear to be any good 
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seen and known. She has passed from the 
living here, but her influence and example 
with us 
for our imitation, inspiration and encour- 


She is not dead, but to 


are with us still, and will remain 


agement. 
sleepeth. 


us she 


‘*There is no death; 

The stars go down to rise upon some fairer shore, 
And bright in heaven’s jewelled crown 

They shine forevermore.’’ 


Business Leagues 


EK. Bruce 


reason why Negroes should not thus organ- 
ize for mutual benefit and self protection. 
If organization is good for white men in 
business and politics, it ought to be just as 
Our 


no organization to 


good for Negroes. 

had 
which they could look 
or that practical sympathy, which men in 


men in business 
have heretofore 


for encouragement 


all callings sometimes need and appreciate 
The Negro business man, like the Negro 
politician, has for some indefinable reason, 
failed to appreciate the value and the im 
portance of intelligent organization. 

There is no doubt of the Negroe’s capac 
ity for business; what he neecs now more 
than anything to inspire confidence in his 
ability to do business is an organized busi- 
ness system. 
successful 


Many of our most business 


men are men who have had no scientific 
business training, but who have picked up 
here and there the knowledge they possess 
of their several callings and too many of 
them are wanting in knowledge of the de- 
tails—the little things from which great 
things derive their being. 

A trained bookkeeper in many of the es- 
tablishments owned and controlled by our 
colored merchants would prove to be a pay- 
ing investment. But most of our business 
men prefer the old way of keeping accounts 


and when failure comes (as it sometimes 
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has a way of doing) they charge it to cau- 
ses other than the real cause—lack of sys- 
tem. 


The league idea among Negro business 
men will foster the feeling of brotherhood 
among these toilers, and it will create sym- 
pathy and friendly rivalry which cannot do 
other than good. Out of these leagues will 
probably grow a Negro Chamber of Com- 
merce in time and Negro farmers at the 
South may sell their cotton and other pro- 
ducts through their own brokers, who will 
in turn, deal directly with the white bro 
kers who now enjoy large profits from this 
source. 

There is a deeper significance in this bus- 
iness movement among our people than ap- 
pears on the surface and it is by no means 
confined exclusively to the Negroes of this 
The Negroes of the West India 

North, South, West and East 
Africa, are aroused to the importance of 


country. 

Islands, of 
business. In West Africa I am advised by 
Dr. Camphor, the editor of Liberia, there 
are railroad 
already laid and more to be laid connecting 
West Africa 
there 


now ten thousand miles of 


with the Sudan. In Liberia 


are thirty-five miles of telephone 
Wires in operation and many other eviden- 
ces of progress and civilization. 

Railroads and telephones, and _ trolley 
lines are the harbingers of business, and 


wherever they are found, business takes on 
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new life, thrives and prospers. 

Victor Hugo’s prophecy concerning Af- 
rica in the Twentieth century, is nearing 
fulfillment. 


at work in all parts of Africa and wherever 


The civilizing influences now 


its descendents are found are hastening on 
the fulfillment of that other prophecy—‘A 
nation shall be born in a day.’ 

The black man and the yellow man and 
the brown man, the world over are strip- 
ping the fruit from the tree of Western civ- 
ilization, and discovering abilities in the 
mild pursuits of peace which are begining 
to the 
‘stronger races as Japan’s wonderful achieve- 


excite as much attention from 


The war in the 
East will give Europeans and Americans a 


ments upon sea and land. 


very good idea of Japan’s knowledge of the 
business of war. This business league in 
Japan appears to be thoroughly and effect- 
ively organized and it gives promise of suc- 
ceeding in teaching the white man his lim- 
its. 

The Negro business league of the United 
States ought to start after the enemy with 
the same vigor and hang to him as tena- 
ciously as the Japanese are hanging to the 
Russian, whose glory, like Ichabods’, has 
departed. 

There is always victory in organization 
and good generalship. But an army divi- 
ded is an army defeated. 
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THE STREAM OF LIFE 


BY OZALIA EDMONIA MARTIN 


Toil ever onward tho’ thy way be dark, 

Nor light, nor sail to guide thee safely on; 

For Dawn will come and break the darkest night— 
Oh! may it find thee steering for thy goal. 

They hug the shore who fear rough rolling waves 
May dash their bark against some hidden rock; 
But those less tim’rous, sail the mighty main 
And laugh to scorn the dangers that may be. 
Then tune thy soul to feel the Infinite, 

Or hear its gentle whispers ever nigh; 

To aid thee safely down the restless stream, 

Till we are anchored in Eternity. 
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The article we publish in this number en- 
ititled ‘*Rough Sketches,’’ by Prof. John 
‘Henry Adams, is a new feature for the 
ine 
Negro Woman from the point of beauty. 


It is an effort to study the new 


How have culture and education influenced 
the physical appearance of the colored girl? 
Have her features smoothed down any, or 
jhas she still the same rough, savage fea- 
jtures that our African ancestors had ? That 
she is improving in physical appearance we 
We have 
co-operation of 


think no sane person can deny. 
Secured the services and 
Prof. Adams, who is a rising young artist, 
and our readers may expect great things 
from his pen. 


Next month he studies the new Negro 
ae. 


EDITORIAL 





A Word of Sympathy 


We realize that in 
Ariel Serena H. 
of Dr. J.. W. EB. 


noble woman has gone to her reward. 


the death of Mrs. 

3owen, the beloved wife 
Bowen, that a strong and 
It is 
the universal testimony that her life was a 
life of service and her mission was a work 


of love. Her death brought into Dr. Bow- 
en's life the most melancholly hours of his 
history. He was, at the time of her death, 
out in the far west on a triumphant lecture 
tour. Everywhere he was being received 
with open arms. The western papers, both 
white and black, were praising him ex- 
travagantly and it appeared that his life 
Think 
must have been to receive a message that 
She had died 


when he had no thought of her being seri- 


was at high noon. what a shock it 


his beloved wife was dead! 
ously ill. Owing to the heavy rains which 
have caused heavy floods and washouts in 
the west, and owing to the fact that Mrs. 
,owen died so suddenly that nobody could 
find out exactly where Dr. Bowen was, he 
until 


did not know that his wife was dead 


three days after her death. These same 


floods and washouts compelled him to go 
fifteen-hundred miles to get to St. Louis, 
where five hundred would have done ordi- 
narily. 

But Mrs. 
she ever could be here. 


3owen is better off THERE than 
Unlike Tom Paine 
or Bob Ingersoll, she did not take a leap 
into the dark. 
believed. 


She knew in whom she had 
Her life was like a star and her 
death was simply the setting of this star 
behind the great blue hills. She still shines 


on in another world. 


It is but natural that Dr. Bowen and the 


children should weep. Love isa divine 
flame that even the chilly waters of death 
cannot quench. But divinely upward, 


reaching as did Mrs. Bowen's life, it was 
inevitable that her exiled soul should grow 
homesick and flee away from the sterile 


plains of this wilderness. The members of 
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the editorial staff extend to the bereaved 
editor and family their tenderest and deep- 
est sympathy. Cheer up brother, and bear 


your cross nobly.—B. 





The Louisiana Purchase Exposition 


From the standpoint of thoroughness, the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition is the great- 
est interpretation of the ambitions, achieve- 
ments and possibilities of mankind that the 
world has ever seen. Expositions are really 
and truly the time-keepers of progress. 

No century has known of such stupen- 
dous changes and startling scientific discov- 
The 
final years of the century were a fit climax 
to a great age of achievements. And so 


eries as did the Nineteenth century. 


this gigantic exposition at St. Louis is both 
a crown and a prophecy. It crowns agreat 
age and prophesies a greater. It celebrates 
the Centennial of the purchase of the Lou- 
isiana Territory. Atit are displayed the 
products, the industries and the evidences 
esthetic culture from 
The 


Exposition comprehends the grandest dis- 


of intellectual and 
every nook and cranny of the world. 


play of human achievements that man has 
yet been able to make. It is unsurpassed 
in grandeur and glory. In the halls of sci- 
ence we behold how man has enslaved the 
elements. In the palaces of industry, we 
see how he has made friends of the soil and 
air. In the art palaces we move amidst the 
speaking canvass amd breathing marble. 
Behold, how wonderful is man! 

In material prosperity, in commerce, in 
education and in international influence, 
the United States has gone forward in leaps 
and bounds. ‘This exposition will attest 
the fact. 
joint at this great fair. 


But there is something out of 
The black figure 
of prejudice sits in the highway there. 
Every people are heartily received at the fair 
but the Negro. The people who have given 
their sweat and blood to help carve out a 


fair land out of the swamps and canebrakes 
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of Louisiana and Arkansas are shunned ap 
scorned. We speak authoritatively. M; 
Emmet J. Scott, who represented us at thy 
fair, is one of the most conservative colorg 


men of the country. He could not ho 





his place as Dr. Washington’s private seq 


retary if he were not. And in an articleij 
this number from his pen he plainly af 
mits that prejudice is rampant at St. Louis 
Dr. Amos, of this city, visited the fai 
early in July and came back to Atlanta di 
gusted with the discriminations. Andy 
have a great many testimonials just lik 
Dr. Amos’. Ina private letter from bs 
authority at St. Louis, we learn that thg 
“‘Negro Building’’ has 
‘‘Negro Day’’ 
National 


been abandoned 
has been called off and 4 
Association of Colored Womet 
decided in July not to hold their advertise 
session on the grounds. ‘The nianagemeif 
has made a great mistake in drawing tl 
color line and it is very unfortunate tha 
the goverment has given such a large su 

of money to a so-called National and Inte? 
national that discriminat 
against the very class of citizens who helpe 






Exposition 


to develop the country and the Louisiang 
territory, and to make the exposition po 
stble. Financially, the fair will be a fai 
ure, and it will be partly due to these foo 
ish discriminations. 





Our Peace Terms 
In the very first number of the magazine 
we published an editorial on the subjet 
‘*Let us Have Peace. 
tation to 


” 


This was an exhot 
black alike ap 
sought the amelioration of the acute racia 
relations in the South and the country. i 
that editorial we tried to have it distinc 
understood that we were not compromises 

At ie 


one of our white friends seems to have mi 


white and 


and asked for peace with honor. 





understood us. He thought we had « 


tered the journalistic field to persuade 0 






people to be satisfied with present coné 
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tions, to try to seea bright side to ‘‘Jim- 
crowism’’ and the endless number of hu- 
miliations that are placed upon our men and 
women of character and culture, and to 
neither murmur nor complain when we are 
grossly misrepresented in the press and on 
the platform, That white friend, who is an 
Atlanta man, misunderstood us. Our terms 
of peace did not include our immediate and 
unconditional surrender of the rights com- 
mon to all American citizens, at all. 

As a race we do not pose as perfect peo- 
ple. There is much that is obnoxious on both 
sides of the color line. Both sides need to 
come out of the cave of prejudice and igno- 
rance and enlarge the horizon of their spir- 
itual and Both 
sides need to learn that there is not one iota 
‘The mind is the stat- 

white 


intellectual discernment. 
of virtue in color. 
ure of The we have 
been speaking of, says that the VoIcCE is 
anti-Southern in its policy and that it can 


man.”’ man 


only serve to emphasize the racial prejudi- 
not like it that we criticise 
Vardaman, Page and Tillman. He thinks 
that the worm ought not to turn over tho he 


ces. He does 


be tread upon. The law of meekness and hu- 
mility must come from our side altogether. 
If the white people get riled because we, 
once a month, criticise them, do they think 
we ought to fret when their great dailies 
are after us both morning and night, six 
times aweek? // is a mighty hard thing 
fo throw roses over the fence in exchange 
buckshot It is 
to toss feathers at a man who is hurling 
brickbats at you. 
are human and don’t propose, as a condi- 


for exceedingly difficult 


To start out with, we 


tion of peace, to be led asa lamb to the 
slaughter, with our mouth shut. 

At the recent 
vention, Vardaman wanted a plank in the 
platform declaring ‘‘that this is a white 
man’s government and ever shall be.’’ Til- 
man wanted no ‘‘namby pamby race plank, 
but a strong anti-Negro declaration;’’ 
Hardwick loomed up with a proposition as 


National Democratic Con- 
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silly as the others he has been making, and 
John Temple Graves was there with his el- 
oquent anti-Negro thunder. Are we ex- 
pected to keep quiet under such circum- 
stances? 
Influential 
National party propose to make an engine 


representatives of a great 
of tyranny of their organization and yet we 
must say nothing. And perchance somebody 
should accuse us of saying something we 
must make haste to register a denial. 

Does the South really wish the friend- 
ship of the Negro? Can we turn confiden- 
tially, trustfully and hopefully to this sec- 
tion of the country, whose soil we have en- 
riched with Will the 
Southern white men—we mean gentlemen 
of the South—assure us that they will not 
prove treacherous to us? Can the South 
accept the truth that there is character in 
If these questions 


sweat and blood? 


the man of ebony hue ? 
can be answered affirmatively, we propose 
a platform for racial co-operation. 

Our magazine is intended to be an expo- 
nent of Negro inspirations and aspirations 
and thus in good faith we propose the fol- 
lowing propositions: 

1. We must regard each other as human 
beings of ethnic divergence, but essentially 





equal in capabilities—that is, we believe in 
the brotherhood of man. 

2. As friends we must be of mutual help 
to each other, agreeing to protect each other 
from humiliations and mistreatments. 

3. Equal rights for all before the law and 
special privileges for none. 

4. A franchise law that operates equally 
with both races, but no such instrument of 
injustice as the infamous ‘‘ grandfather ’’ 
constitutions of some of the Southern states. 

5. Ample and equal educational facilities 
for both races. 

6. Abolishment of jimcrowism whether 
it applies to street cars, passenger trains, 
theatres or ocean steamships. 

Here in the South we do not care to eat 
at any man’s table who does not care to eat 
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with us. We do not want to goto the 
white man’s church or his school. We do 
not care to associate with him in any way, 
socially, until he gets out of his head the 
foolish notion that he is degraded by asso- 
ciating with us. We are as sensitive as he 
is and resent the idea that we would take 
our stool to any man’s parlor. What we 
ask is that we be given a chance to rise 
above the grovelling automaton of animal 
existence and partake of the finer things of 
life. Help us to be men! 

We conclude this editorial by restating 
what we said in our first number as regards 
the object of the magazine: 


“It shall be our object to keep the magazine 
abreast with the progress of the times. 
to make it a force of race elevation. We want it 
to be more than a mere magazine. We expect to 
make of it current and sociological history so acu- 
rately given and so vividly portrayed that it will 
become a kind of documentation for the coming 
generation. 


We want 


There may be times when literature 
we publish will rip open the conventional veil 
of optimism and drag into view conditions that 
sheek, But we mean to attempt to add to the sum 
knowledge a journal which shall be in- 

., aesthetic and moral.’’ 





Dr. Bowen’s Triumph in the Lecture Field 


From the Methodist Episcopal General 
Conference at Los Angeles, in May, Dr. 
Bowen went west and north-west on a lec- 
ture tour. He was in the midst of a great 
triumph when he received the sad intelli- 
gence that Mrs. Bowen had been dead three 
days in St. Louis. The white press of the 
north-west was very generous in its unani- 
mous praise of the wonderful resourceful- 
ness and fecundity of expression of Dr. 
Bowen in his lectures. We are grateful to 
these brethren of the press for the news 
they give us of Dr. Bowen’s trip, but space 
forbids us to quote from but two papers. 
The Forum, of Tacoma, Washington, had 
this to say editorially of Dr. Bowen: 


Dr. Bowen has met with success in his tour 
of the Northwest. The negro race has been 
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greatly benefited by his presence here. The 
south has started on a wilful and malicious 
campaign of slander and abuse of the black 
man. They have been assited in this work 
by the appearance here from time to time 
of a type of negroes who have posed as edu- 
cated men (most of them hailing from Nash- 
ville), when, in fact, they were only men of 
oridnary ability. Dr. Bowen, Richard T. 
Greener, Bishops Shaffer and Lee are the 
only educated negroes who have ever appeared 
in public in this section, and if such men 
could be kept constantly on the rostrum it 
would be but a short while until the southern 
bureau of prejudice would cease their work— 
at least in this section. This is one of the 
solutions of the negro problem. 


Even more generous and comprehensive 
was a leading editorial in The Valley Trib- 
une, of the same state. We quote the en- 
tire editorial with the correction that Dr. 
Bowen is not a bishop at all. He is a pro- 
fessor at Gammon Theological Seminary, 
and one of the editors of this magazine. 
The editorial follows: 

Dr. Bowen, the negro bishop of Atlanta, Ga., 
lectured in the First Methodist church Mon- 
day evening last. Those whose pieasure it 
was to hear him can alone appreciate what 
those missed who did not hear him. The 
Tribune is free to say that his efforts more 
than sustained the flattering reports of them 
that preceded him to this place. it was 
thought by many that the representations of 
his oratorical powers were exaggerated. Now 
that he has come and gone, we have to say 
that those representations were not extrava- 
gant, and that they might very well have been 
supplemented by the assurance that he was 
not only a man of extraordinary gifts in public 
speech, but a scholar, a trained intellect, a 
man of wide culture, familiar with the best 
thought of our day, and especially profoundly 
versed in the political philosophy of the times 
in which we live. 

With him before us we are compelled to re- 
vise our halting ideas of the intellectual pos- 
sibilities of his race. He is an orator equal 
to the best this country has produced; an 
orator after the style of that grand galaxy 
of orators of ante-bellum fame, with Brother 
Beecher in the lead. This negro bishop re 
minds us, indeed, of what Mr. Beecher must 
have been in his palmiest days. He has the 
strong, rich, mellow voice that the great 
Brooklyn divine is said to have possessed; he 
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has the same flood of invective when that is 
needed in the uninterrupted flow of chaste 
and exuberant English, the same sweep of the 
imaginaticy and the same marvelous fecundi- 
ty of illustration and humor coming in sea- 
sonably to help his argument along. His cul 
ture, his reading cannot be less. It is just 
as difficult to anayze the secret of his power. 


There is no evidence of a prepared task— 
somebody else’s wisdom and training super- 
imposed. The iniative habits of the negro 


open out a wide field for temporary triumphs 


of this kind; in singing, we know, and pre- 
sumably also in public speech. But in Dr. 
Bowen everything is pre-eminently and char 


acteristically his own. Indeed, originality is 
his salient note. 

In his defense of the negro the iine of argu- 
ment pursued carried with it a wealth of his 
toric generalization and insight possible only, 
we should say, to that higher order of mind 
that is capable of holding many things in its 
embrace at one time. and getting the essence 
of it all in a single glance. It is a genius for 
intuition;—as nearly as we can make it 
that it what It is. The negro has a sponta- 
niety of temperament that the Anglo-Saxon 
race does not possess, and in Dr. Bowen we 
see it in active play in every movement he 
makes. Every flash of imagination pictures 
itself in some posture of the body, some jog- 
ging of the air with his index finger in punctu. 
ating some emphatic utterance, or in spearing 
some specious fallacy as with fhe point of a 
sword. Nor does he allow this spontaneous 
habit of his to run into rhapsody of vociferat- 
ing cant, as is the besetting infirmity of most 
men of his class, going off—through lack of 
ideas—into a random chase of elocutionary 
effect. 


oe 


DR. BOWEN’S TRIUMPH IN THE LECTURE FIELD 
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Dr. Bowen is full of ideas, and they are al- 
ways in the lead, and not his voice—charming 
and flexible as that voice it. It takes a 
scholar’s attention to follow him in his rapid 
allusion to historic fact and scientific and liter- 
ary reference—to race _ difference, and the 
leadings of Providence in the ethnological 
shiftings of the nations of the earth—all 
bearing on the destiny of his own race—allu- 
sion, simply, for he knows enough of his au- 
dience to avoid the folly of entering upon a 
scientific dissertation on such matters, though 
elearly he has the richest resource on hand for 
a task of that kind, and must be a recognized 
master in all that in his university chair at 
home. 

But now that we have committed ourselves 
to unqualified admiration for this man, we 
must be allowed to suggest that there is too 
much of the prophet in him to be corraled in 
a university chair. We should pronounce 
him the greatest living exponent of his race 
—its most powerful champion; the man who 
best understands its history, and its interlac- 
ings with universal history; and the man in 
every way best equipped to advocate its cause. 

He is an orator, scholar, statesman, 
combined; and if there is one man in this 
country who has given evidence of his capac- 
ity to grapple with the negro problem— st 
least approximately solve it—he is th, n. 

We began the other evening to tak 
on his famous lecture in exposition of the | 9- 
litical status of the negro in this country, but 
had to drop our pencil for the very rapture of 
hearing what we must hear with attention, and 
what we might never have the opportunity 
of hearing again.—Valley Tribune. 
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WAYSIDE 


By Silas X. 


A WISH 


There’s naught that nature has in store 
So lovely as a summer day, 

There’s naught that art with all its lore 
Can add to it or take away. 

Ah, yes! the summer is to me 
The loveliest season of the year, 

And I truly wish your life may be 
One cloudless day of summer cheer. 





A BANJO SONG 


W’en de banjo is a ringin’ 
An’ de darkies is a-singin’— 
Oh, ain’t dem good times sho? 
Wid de ol’ ’uns a-chattin’ 
An’ de young ’uns a-pattin’ 
An’ a-shufflin’ ’cross de flo’. 
CHORUS: 
An’ it’s plunka, plunka, plunk! 
An’ bunka, bunka bunk; 
Git yo’ feet fix’d up fur a-wingi1 
Come along, come along, 
Come along, come along, 
Don’t you hyeah de banjo ringin’? 


W’en de gals is a-grinnin’, 
Cause we’s got ’em a-spinnin’; 
Oh, how dat flo’ do shake! 
An’, a-chooka, chooka, chook, 

An’ chooka, chooka, chook, 


We'll dance tell de day done break. 





Floyd 


A SUMMER PHILOSOPHER 


Oh, dah’s lots o’ joy in wintah, 
Do’ hit sho is mighty col’; 
An’ dah’s lots o’ fun in autum 

W’en de lazy rivahs roll; 


An’ dah’s lots 0’ peace in springtime 


W’en de birds sing in de tree, 
But I tell you now de summah 
Is de bes’ ol’ time fer me. 


Lawd ‘a’ mussy! man, ol’ summah 
Is de tip-top o’ de yeah, 
Wid de big bright sun a-shinin’, 
An’ de watahmillions nyeah! 
Wid de berries on bushes, 
An’ de fishes in de stream--- 
Man, sah, w’en de fish ain’t bitin’, 
Den I jes’ sets down an dream. 


Runnin’ rabbits th’oo de cotton 
Is a monst’ous lot o’ fun, 

But you sho can’t ketch de rabbit 
‘Dout a yaller dawg an’ gun. 
Knockin’ down de big red apples 

F’um de big red apple tree, 
Wid de apples an’ de peaches, 
I's ez happy ez kin be. 


So you tek yo’ flowers in springtime, 


An’ you heavy wintah snow, 
An’ yo’ pooty woods in autumn, 
An’ whatevah you wants mo’; 
But I’ll have you fer to know, sah, 
Ef I’s sick er well-er dead, 


Hits de summah time dat answars 
All de wants o’ po’ ol’ Ned. 





EE —_— 
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JAMES H. JONES 
PRACTICAL TAILOR 


Suits made to order 
Pants a specialty 
Cleaning, altering and repairing. 
30 1-2 E. Alabama St. Bell Phone 3912. 
Lightner & Morris, 102 Tatnall Street, dealers in Fine 


Groceries. 





Dr. D. R. Green. Diseases of women and children a 
specialty. 185% W. Mitchell St. Bell phone 3563 and 4470. 
Hours: 7 toga. m., 2to4and7to8 p. m. 








J. D. Dickerson, 130 West Mitchell Street. Groceries at 
reasonable rates. 


J. K. Arter, 51 W. Hunter St. Blacksmithing and General 
Repairing of Carriages, Buggies, Wagons and Trucks 


Neat, prompt and cheap and first class shoe repairing 
done by REV. J. D. GRANT, 
222 Auburn Ave 


Mrs. Jeff Shumate from Abbeville. S. C., has openeda 
first class dressmaking department at 208 Auburn Avenue 
Drafting by charts—tailor system. You or I furnish goods 
Men’s shirts a specialty. 














Golden & Son, Shoe Makers and Repairers. We do only 
first class work. Give us atrial. We guarantee satisfac. 
tion. Remember the place, 61 Central Ave., Atlanta, Ga 











OUR WATCHWORD: 


25,000 Subscribers ) 


by CHRISTMAS | 


_——_-. —_____.. 


We must have them! 

We are going to have them! 
We are enlisting hustlers daily! 
We are making it pay them! 





——_— 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 





From $3.00 to $10.00 
per day EASILY made 


WRITE AT ONCE 


If you cannot accept this yourself, call it to the attention 
af your friends 
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THE NEW EDUCATION 


THE WORK OF THE UNIVERSITY RESEARCH SOCIETY 











The Ideas 
That 

Have 
Influenced 
Civilization 


Original Documents 


{Translated and arranged so that English Students 
can read for themselves at First-Hand] 


OLIVER J. THATCHER, Ph. D. 
Department of History, University of Chicago, 
Editor in Chief 


Assisted by one hundred and twenty-five of the world’s greatest University Professors, 
specialists in their own flelds 


The Most Important Historical, Sociological, Scientific and Religious Compilation 
that the scholarship of the centuries has yet produced 








An invaluable compilation for those who some day 
expect to take a University course ; 

An inspiration to those who have taken University 
work ; 

An ideal substitute for those who may never have an 
opportunity to do University work abroad ; 

An opportunity to go back beyond the ‘‘Historian’s 
History’’ and the works of all the great encyclo- 
pedias to the original sources themselves. 

IF YOU ARE INTERESTED A POST CARD WILL BRING BOOKLET 
AND OTHER INFORMATION 


| The University Research Society 


Ludgate Building 2 Chicago 














Ring or call for the 


Auburn Tailoring Company 
Cleaning, enine and Repairing. 
DYEING A SPECIALTY. 


Remember eight years experience has taught us how to 
Goods delivered both 
If you want the advantage of our ex_ 
perience, call at 14 Auburn Avenue or ring Bell Phone 1585 


do first class work at lowest prices. 
ways promptly. 


J. W. SCOTT, Proprietor. 











Dr. J. H. Holsey, 


DENTIST, 








All kinds of dental work done with the 
latest and most modern appliances. 
11', S. Broad St. 

Opp. Atlanta Journal’s Office. 


BELL PHONES: ) '7'3 OFFICE, 


(4331 RESIDENCE. 








A.& M. COLLEGE 


The Twelfth Annual Session will begin 
September 1, 1904. 
Good four year courses in Agriculture and Mechanic 
branches. 
SHORT COURSES. 

Young men desiring room for Fall Term should 
secure accommodations at once, as only about 100 lodgers 
can be received. 

Write to-day to secure room 
tion or for catalogue, address, 


PRESIDNET DUDLEY, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


For further informa- 














Hours: until 1o a. m. 
3to4p.m. 7toSp. m. 


Night Calls 
Answered Promptly. 


Dr. Dexter P. Reynolds 


Solicits a Share 
of Your Patronage. 
DISEASES OF 
Women and Children 
A SPECIALTY. 
Office and Residence : 


276 Fraser Street, 





Bell Phone 2664. 


ATLANTA, GA. 











Don’t Impose 
s# ON s# 


Your Neighbor. 


Many of our paid up subscribers write us that their 
neighbors are continually worrying them about bor- 
rowing their copies of The Voice of the Negro. They 
want to read the magazine and insist that they must 
see it, but they will not do the proper thing—subscribe 
for it. Stop imposing on your neighbor's good nature. 
Send us $1.00 for one year’s subscription, or send us four 
paid up yearly subscribers and get yours a year free. 
Don't be a sponger or a deadbeat. 








| 11 'A S. Broad St. 


ATLANTA, GA 


Atlanta 
Employment 
Agency 


is one of the most reliable concerns of its kind in the 
United States. Help furnished and situations procured 
anywhere in this country. 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


J. W. JONES, Manager. 











Agents Wanted! 


TO SELL THE 


Cinchona Hair 
Tonic - 5Oc 
~~ 

Rose Cold 
Cream - 25c 
~~ 


Roberts’ Corn 
Cure - 25c 
~~ 
40 per cent. commis- 
sion to Live Agents. 
~~ 
Write for particulars. 
~~ 
You Can Make All 
Kinds of Good Money. 


Wm. J. Roberts Company 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


P. O. BOX 462. 
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A Supreme Educational 
Need Met. 


-- 


A Normal School devoted to the Professional Train- 
ing of Teachers, furnishing that correlation of 
academic and industrial education, discipline, 
professional training and practical skill which 
will best fit them for teaching. 


> 


The Institute for Colored Youth with a most valuable history of 
sixty-six yearsin Philadelphia, Pa., presided over by such distinguished 
educators of the race as Charles L. Reason, E. D. Bassett and Fanny 
Jackson Coppin has been reorganized under Prof. Hugh M. Browne to 
meet what the late Dr. J. L. M. Curry considered the supreme need in 
the educational work among our people, namely : 

‘‘A professional school which should combine teacher training, 
industrial training, kindergarten work and where better ideas of home 
life might be inculcated.’’ 

The school will begin its operations September 1904 at its new 
site at Cheyney, Pa., about nineteen miles from Philadelphia on the 
P. W. and B. R.R. The grounds cover 117 acres. The new build- 
ings and the equipment will be up-to-date. 

The institute has at present an endowment fund of about $210,000. 

The proximity of Philadelphia will afford unusual educational ad- 
vantages. The school is under the management of a Board of Mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends (Quakers) and is undenominational. 

The corps of instructors will comprise only teachers of broad 
training and experience. The school is open to graduates of higher 
institutions, high schools and persons who have completed work in 
History, the Sciences, English and Mathematics equivalent to that re- 
quired in the first three years of a high school course. 

In addition to the other industrial subjects there will be a practical 
course on the ‘‘Useful Applications of Electricity.’’ 

Teachers may take either the full or an abridged course. 

For full information write at once to the principal : 

PROF. HUGH M. BROWNE, 
CHEYNEY, P& 

















DR. J. R. HAMILTON 


DENTIST 


77 1-2 Peachtree Street 
Opposite English-American Building 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Office Hours, 8 a. m. to 1 p. m.; 2 p. m. to 5 p. m. 

















TO THE COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 


H E Voice of the Negro ought to be in every library and reading 
room in the land. We are publishing the only Negro Maga- 
zine in the South and the best one in the world. We feel sure 

you would like to see the best product of the Negro’s brain. 

Then again, Sociologists and Christian men everywhere are studying 
the race problem. The color question is the most perplexing question 
of the century. It rises up grimly at every cross-road. ‘There are 
grave questions in connection with this race problem that must be 
studied, not with the spirit of the unreasoning demagog, or the cock- 
sureness of the wiseacre, or even the rashness of the aggressive agita- 
tor, but with calm dispassionate frankness. We are carefully and pa- 
tiently studying every phase of the race question and wish to be con- 
sidered authority on race statistics, social conditions in the South and 
Negro inspirations and aspirations. Get the sentiment of the Negro 
through his own organ. Our magazine is a monthly periodical and 
the subscription price is only One Dollar a year. One Dollar from 
your library or reading-room fund will make it so that all of your stu- 
dents can see our magazine, aid a deserving enterprise greatly, and 
may ultimately prove to be a mighty factor in guiding this nation on 
in its march to a stupendous and mighty destiny. We trust you will 
give us a year’s trial. 








Subscription Price $1.00 Per Year 
10 Cents a Copy 
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